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You  can  learn  about 
markets  from  her 


WHEN  it  comes  to  selling  mer¬ 
chandise,  this  is  a  woman’s  world. 
As  soon  as  a  business  wakes  up  to  that, 
sales  go  forging  ahead. 

Call  it  style,  call  it  fashion  or  fad,  or 

call  it  whatever  you  will —  - 

the  fact  is  plain  that  never  Number 
has  the  appearance  of  mer-  The  star: 
chandise  been  so  important  **^^”^**2 
as  it  is  today.  The  force  that  —  iTo  lu 

made  Henry  Ford  give  style  be  intere 
to  his  line  of  cars — the  force 
that  made  manufacturers  of  canr^d^ 

kitchen  equipment  color  advertUe 

their  pots  and  pans — that  regular  j 

force  in  its  countless  differ-  magazm 

.  ,  „  well  wot 

ent  expressions  is  a  force  to  read  t 

that  we  all  must  heed.  - 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables — these, 
too,  must  bow  to  the  modern  trend. 
For  style  is  vital  if  your  product  is  to 
win  anything  like  its  greatest  possible 
sales. 

Take  a  new  look  at  your  container — 
is  it  modern,  is  it  beautiful,  does  it 
catch  and  hold  the  eye?  Is  it  rightly 


Number  7  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  7 
—  is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


designed  and  brightly  lithographed  as 
only  experts  can?  Will  it  come  up  to 
snuff  in  competition  on  the  dealer’s 
crowded  shelf?  Will  it,  in  short,  actually 
help  to  sell  your  goods? 

-  Because  style  is  so  vital 

°  Series  now,  because  it  will  become 

ke  Amer-  more  and  increasingly  more 

oany—of  important,  the  American 

chapter  ^  i  •  i 

hich  will  V-^OmpRIiy  llRS  CQUippCQ 

to  every-  itself  with  designers  who 

i  with  the  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 

quality  , 

t.  These  ^siyie. 

s  are  a  They  can,  perhaps,  offer  a 

re  of  this  container  that  will  mean 

wdi  be  fresh  demand  for  an  old  es- 

»ur  while  i  i-  i  i  t 

tablished  line — one  that  will 

-  do  justice  to  the  quality  in 

the  can — one  that  retailers  will  push 
more  vigorously — a  container  that  will 
create  an  irresistible  urge  to  buy. 

If  you  would  get  the  most  in  sales — 
get  the  most  out  of  your  containers.  A 
consultation  with  the  American  Can 
Company  costs  you  nothing — and  puts 
you  under  no  obligation  at  all. 


American  Can  Company 
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PLANTS 

^  OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


**  C  LARKS  B  U  RG,  VULVA 
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AVARS 
Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


wmmsi 

^  n  PACKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  ^ 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  GLASS  AND  TIN 


RUSHVILLC,N.Y.  13,  1928 

Ayars  Machine  Company, 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Friend  Ayars: 

Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  that  the  new  Combination 
#1  and  #2  Pea  Filler  purchased  from  you  at  Chicago  is  100^ 
perfect  and  really  find  it  a  pleasure  to  use  this  machine. 

We  have  not  had  the  slightest  trouble  either  with  #1  or  #2s 
and  find  the  NO  CAN  NO  PEA  arrangement  to  be  very  satisfactory. 


AEP : E3 


Very  truly  yours, 

WINTERS  &  POWELL  CANNINO  CO.  INC. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Blending  colors  projp- 
erly  has  become  a  real  science, 
e  can  make  colors  work  for  you  4,, 
^  on  fine,  ^rong,  eye-halting  labels  of 
^  arti^ic  design  and  quality — and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

^  Proper  packing  is  among  the  mo^  , 

vital  of  merchandising  problems.  t 

tlM  —  “U.  S.”  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 

matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


Landreth  G2u*den  Seeds 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

C(Nm 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 46th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
146  jrears  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  United  States  Printing  Lithograph  Co. 

/I  I  CINCINNATI,  BROOKLYN  .  . 

65  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  - 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 
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QUALITY 


TINPLATES 


Fc 


OR, 


V^TJE 


iS A.T  I  SFA.C  T  loisr 


-Ai; 


iWAsrs 


INSIST  UPON  HAVING  THE 


BRAND 


Aa  IvtAJSTTJBAjC’ITJXiED  BY 


-cA«o»pr  -  514. 

cabucgaaki 
blim  -  c^vu:>iiBrs 


XOUTBD, 

CARDIFF 

ENGLAND. 


—  CODE*  — 
BcrriruEVS 
Aw- s-c.- STM  er»mor># 
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1928  Model  VIner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAl  !•  R 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


P»t«nt«d  March  IS.  1928 

(REEVES  TransiniKKioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradera 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Conveyora 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  r*  i/ 

Green  Pea  Vinera 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Oedea.  Utah  Hamilton.  Ontario 


Entirely  Right 


in  its  present  form.  The  MONITOR  Universal  Washer 
has  come  into  its  own.  Many  Pea  Packers  have  learn¬ 
ed  by  experience  that  they  never  used 
a  real  Washer  until  they  had  used  the 
Universal. 


It  surely  does  get  all  the  floating  re¬ 
fuse — all  the  stones  and  all  the  splits  and 
skins  and  its  consumption  of  water  is  re¬ 
markably  small. 


Once  more,  we  impress  you  with  the 
knowledge  that  unless  you  wash  with  the 
Universal,  you  do  not  wash  as  you  might. 


U02U 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855  ^ 

Robins  Pumpkin 
Steamer 
Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  President 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


McStay  Robins  _ 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty -five  Page  Catalog 


Manufacturers  of 
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Service  Better  Service 

Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 

A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES-A\\  Over  the  World 
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ARTNERS 


Each  With  a  Personal  Interest  in  Your  Success 


More  than  5000  employees  of  Continental,  from  the  office 
boys  to  the  president,  are  partners  in  the  business  — 
voluntary  stockholders  because  they  believe  in  Continental. 
They  proved  it  when  five  stock  issues  to  employees  were  far 
over-subscribed. 

As  partners,  they  have  a  deeper  interest  and  pride  in  the 
company’s  success;  they  have  the  will  and  experience  to  produce 
the  utmost  in  quality  products  and  render  unusual  service. 

Whether  the  request  be  for  service — a  matter  of  credit,  traffic, 
some  research  or  development  problem,  an  order  for  cans,  or 
what  else,  it  will  receive  prompt  attention  by  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  "The  Continental  Idea” 
of  Quality  and  Service  guides  the  whole  organization. 

100.%  •  CONTINENTAL’S  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  •  1930 


Continental  Can  Company,  Inc 


Executive  Offices: 

NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

^  SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 

"It’s  Better  Packed  in  Tin” 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -  -  -  -  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


Vol.  52 


BALTIMORE,  MARCH  10,  1930 


No.  30 


EDITORIALS 


WE  BEGIN  TO  ADVERTISE— We  have  been 
told  for  the  past  couple  of  years  that  there  was 
a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  (of 
hope),  as  represented  by  the  passage  of  the  Mapes 
Bill,  awaiting  to  be  spent  on  advertising  canned  foods 
— a  million-dollar  campaign  to  popularize  canned  foods 
— but  only  after  that  important  addition  to  the  Pure 
Food  Law  had  been  adopted  and  become  law.  Recently 
much  good  work  has  been  going  on  to  get  this  Mapes 
Bill  through  Congress  and  into  the  law,  but  if  such  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  accomplished  we  have  not  heard  about  it. 
As  you  know,  the  idea  of  the  Mapes  Bill  is  to  distinctly 
brand  all  inferior  grade  canned  foods  so  that  the  house¬ 
wife  will  know  that  they  are  inferior  grade,  though 
entirely  wholesome,  good  for  soup-making,  pie  or 
dessert-making,  for  instance.  Experienced  adver¬ 
tisers  know  that  every  attempt  at  industry  advertising, 
such  as  this,  is  hampered,  if  not  ruined,  by  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  of  that  industry  rushing  their  poor  products  in 
to  fill  the  demand  created.  In  other  words,  the  very 
goods  which  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  sight  while  the 
industry  is  making  its  bow  to  the  public,  and  assuring 
the  public  of  the  excellence  of  its  products,  are  pushed 
out  into  prominence  as  an  excellent  time  to  get  rid  of 
them.  There  are  black  sheep  in  every  fold,  and  the 
poor  we  have  with  us  always,  we  know,  but  in  time  of 
advertising  a  product  such  members  of  the  family 
should  be  kept  far  in  the  background.  And  that  is 
what  the  Mapes  Bill  is  supposed  to  do;  not  disown 
them,  but  to  properly  identify  them. 

As  we  have  said,  we  thought  that  any  effort  towards 
again  advertising  would  wait  upon  this  salutary  meas¬ 
ure.  But  apparently  not  so.  We  are  told  this  week,  as 
you  will  see  in  another  part  of  this  issue,  that  a  great 
broadcasting  program  advertising  canned  foods  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  been  decided  upon  and  will  commence  in  the 
very  near  future.  We  tell  the  story  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  it  need 
only  be  added  that  it  takes  much  money  to  put  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  over  such  a  nation-wide  hookup.  We  have  heard 
nothing  about  how  this  money  has  been  provided,  and 
the  uninformed  will  suppose  that  the  good  angel  could 
no  longer  hold  on  to  the  strings  of  the  purse.  That  is. 


we  have  heard  nothing  in  our  own  particular  industry, 
though  o^f  course  the  wholesale  grocers  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  for  a  long  while  about  an  aggressive  advertising 
campaign  on  canned  foods.  They  were  in  on  the  other 
advertising  efforts,  you  will  recall,  and  were  greatly 
disgruntled  when  those  efforts  were  discontinued. 

A  high-class  advertising  program,  such  as  this,  is  a 
mighty  advertising  effort.  It  will  be  listened  to  by 
millions  of  potential  buyers  of  canned  foods,  and  if 
rightfully  handled  will  make  many  new  users  of  these 
products.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  “hours”  will  not  be 
overloaded  with  scientific  data;  that  long  dissertations 
of  any  kind  will  be  avoided ;  that  it  will  not  fall  into  the 
fatal  error  of  having  some  “notable”  authority  an¬ 
nounced  to  speak  at  each  presentation,  for  the  public  is 
sick  of  these  manufactured  opportunities  to  allow  some¬ 
one  to  “ventilate  his  adenoids.”  A  top-notch  an¬ 
nouncer,  supplied  with  the  proper  data,  will  be  better 
listened  to  by  more  people,  and  will  be  able  to  say  more, 
than  the  notable,  who  must  be  introduced  and  a  lot  of 
valuable  time  taken  up  in  telling  about  his  notableness. 
Many  otherwise  splendidly  built  programs  have  been 
wrecked  by  this  mistake.  If  the  broadcasters  could 
but  know  how  many  “tune-out”  and  go  to  some  other 
program  when  the  introductions  begin,  they  would 
avoid  this  error.  The  unseen  audience  much  prefers 
more  of  the  entertainment,  if  it  is  good,  rather  than 
the  expression  of  opinions  of  the  experts,  because  they 
expect  these  experts  to  advocate  the  product  paying  for 
the  program.  But  they  will  take  a  lot  of  the  story  if  it 
be  judiciously  inserted  between  the  “acts.”  And  even 
then  it  must  not  be  overdone.  Each  bit  must  not  be 
long.  Advertising  is  crowding  the  radio  badly  now, 
and  this  has  cut  the  radio  audience  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  radio  people  will  admit:  thousands  of  radios 
stand  idle  or  silent  now  since  the  onslaught  of  adver¬ 
tising  morning,  noon  and  night.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
radio  audience  is  deeply  fateful  to  the  many  magnifi¬ 
cent  programs  put  on,  with  only  an  apparent  trace  of 
the  commercial  about  them.  It  has  always  been  a  won¬ 
der  to  us  how  these  firms  can  stand  the  expense,  but 
after  all  it  does  not  require  a  deluge  of  words  to  get  an 
advertising  fact  home.  Pepsodent  caught  the  world’s 
attention  with  a  very  brief  mention  at  first,  and  with 
the  help  of  Amos  and  Andy,  but  now  is  presuming  upon 
its  public  and  using  too  lengthy  ones.  Dutch  Master 
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pnd  T  a  Palina  ci'^^ars  caught  and  held  the  attention  of 
‘'mokers  with  just  the  merest  incidental  mention  of 
their  virtues  and  delights,  and  of  course  with  the  help 
of  the  minstrels  or  show.  “Around  the  World  with 
Libby”  is  well  done  and  doubtless  adds  heavily  to  the 
users  of  Libby’s  products.  These  programs  oyer  the 
nation-wide  hook-up  hold  tens  of  millions  of  listeners 
and  get  their  messages  to  them,  but  when  the  local 
bargain  sales  come  over  in  the  mornings  and  early 
evenings  it  is  questionable  if  they  hold  dozens. 

So  the  industry  will  listen  with  interest  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  new  attempt  to  advertise  on  the  part 
of  the  canned  foods  industry,  and  all  will  hope  for  a 
maximum  of  result.  The  programs  start  March  15th. 

A  MISLEADING  STATEMENT— The  United  States 
Daily  is  read,  we  presume,  by  business  men  only, 

■  but  it  is  confidently  read,  because  it  is  a  carefully 
edited  daily  newspaper  covering  the  happenings  in 
Washington,  and  authoritative  in  that  respect.  Re¬ 
cently  it  departed  from  its  accustomed  method  of  re¬ 
porting  happenings  in  Congress  without  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  and  began  publishing  on  its  back  page  si^cial  ar¬ 
ticles  on  pertinent  subjects  and  written  by  leading  men, 
much  in  the  nature  of  editorial  expressions. 

In  its  issue  of  February  15th  there  appeared  this  ar¬ 
ticle: 

CONVERTING  SALMON  INTO  FISH  FOOD 
Canned  for  Use  in  State  Hatcheries 
By  CHARLES  R.  MAYBURY 
Director,  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Game, 

State  of  Washington. 

The  division  of  fisheries  of  the  State  of  Washington  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  season’s  canning  of  spawned-out  salmon  for  fish  food. 

In  1922  the  division  of  fisheries  secured  upwards  of  20,000 
cases  of  canned  salmon  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  United 
States  Food  Inspection  Bureau.  This  enormous  supply  of  fish 
food  made  possible  the  early  developments  in  an  extensive  rear¬ 
ing  system  for  salmon  in  the  State  hatcheries. 

By  1926  the  results  of  these  rearing  operations  began  show¬ 
ing  good  returns  in  the  commercial  runs  of  salmon.  An  enlarged 
rearing  pond  development  program  was  inaugurated,  which  will 
in  a  few  more  years  give  every  salmon  hatchery  in  the  State  a 
rearing  pond  system  in  connection  with  its  hatching  operations. 

The  rearing  system  as  developed  to  date,  besides  the  old  ponds 
still  in  use,  consists  of  76  reinforced  concrete  ponds,  20  feet  wide 
by  80  feet  long,  having  a  capacity  of  500,000  salmon  fry  per 
pond,  or  a  total  rearing  capacity  of  38,000,000,  which  require 
more  than  one  ton  of  food  per  pond  or  a  total  estimated  con¬ 
sumption  of  185,000  pounds  per  season. 

As  the  supply  of  condemned  canned  salmon  became  exhausted, 
a  system  of  canning  the  spaAvned-out  salmon  was  developed. 
This  was  possible  because  the  parent  salmon  by  nature  die  after 
they  are  through  spawming. 

Three  small  portable  canneries  were  erected  by  the  division 
last  fall.  The  salmon  were  killed,  their  eggs  taken  and  sent  to 
the  hatcheries,  and  the  salmon  canned,  to  be  used  later  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  young  salmon  after  being  hatched  and  liberated  in  the 
rearing  ponds. 

The  average  cost  to  the  State,  including  all  charges  for  labor, 
cans,  fuel,  power  and  miscellaneous  supplies,  was  12  cents  per 
six-pound  can. 

The  averasre  business  man  may  take  from  this  last 
para^rraph  that  salmon  can  be  canned  at  2c  per  pound, 
because,  while  all  the  costs  seem  to  have  been  included, 
there  is  nothing  said  of  the  investment  in  the  canne¬ 
ries,  nor  of  how  the  fish  were  caught,  nor  any  of  the 
expenses  incidental  thereto.  We  do  not  doubt  but  what 
salmon  canners  will  deny  that,  even  with  the  cannery 


equipment  free  and  the  fish  free,  salmon  can  be  canned 
at  2c  per  pound,  even  in  No.  10  cans. 

A  statement  of  this  kind  covering  the  cost  of  can¬ 
ning  is  unfortunate,  because  it  misrepresents  the  actual 
costs  to  which  the  canner  is  put  in  producing  the  goods, 
and  leads  the  public  to  imagine  that  profits  in  canning 
are  extortionate.  We  feel  perfectly  confident  that  Mr. 
Maybury  had  no  intention  to  misrepresent  the  salmon 
canning  industry  or  its  costs,  but  that  is  how  it  stands 
in  the  way  it  was  published,  and  we  believe  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  whether  State  or  National,  should  be 
more  careful  with  such  expressions. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a  small  tomato  canner 
come  to  our  office  for  the  purpose  of  taking  us  to  task 
for  saying  that  No.  2  tomatoes  could  not  be  packed 
and  sold  at  a  profit  at  80c.  He  said  he  could  see  no 
reason  for  such  a  claim,  because  his  tomatoes  cost  him 
only  the  price  of  cans,  labels  and  boxes,  as  he  grew  his 
own  tomatoes  and  he  and  his  family  did  all  the  work, 
and  he  figured  his  cost  at  about  40c.  In  effect,  that  is 
about  the  same  manner  by  which  Mr.  Maybury  packs 
salmon  at  2c  per  lb. 

TRI-STATE  SPRING  MEETING,  LORD  BALTIMORE 
HOTEL,  BALTIMORE,  APRIL  3  AND  4,  1930 


The  spring  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  at  the  Lord  Bal¬ 
timore  Hotel,  on  Thursday,  April  3,  and  Friday, 
April  4. 

A  banquet  will  be  tendered  the  entire  Convention  on 
Thursday  evening  at  7.  We  are  assured  there  will  be 
speakers  of  national  reputation. 

A  sample  cutting  and  grading  bee  will  be  held  during 
the  meeting,  covering  canned  vegetables  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  The  meetings  will  be  held 
on  Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  morning. 

SAUERKRAUT  GETS  TARIFF  BOOST 


Last  evening’s  papers  carried  the  following  dis¬ 
patch  sent  out  of  Washington  about  Senator  Fess’ 
success  on  his  tariff  amendment  on  kraut.  The 
following  is  the  dispatch  in  full: 

Tariff  Boost  for  Sauerkraut 

“Washington,  February  20 — Despite  the  whole¬ 
sale  rate  slashings  by  the  Democratic  insurgent 
coalition  in  the  Senate’s  consideration  of  the  Tariff 
Bill,  Senator  Simeon  D.  Fess  has  one  solace:  his 
amendment  increasing  from  35  to  50  per  cent  the 
ad  valorem  duty  on  imported  sauerkraut  was 
adopted  Wednesday  without  opposition.  Such  an 
amendment  was  urged  by  the  National  Kraut 
Packers  Association,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Clyde. 

Fess  pointed  out  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  had  reported  an  increase  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  in  the  duty  on  cabbage  and  argued  that  the 
duty  on  the  manufactured  product  should  be  raised 
to  the  same  level.” 

Thanks  Be  to  Senator  Fess! 

In  supplying  Senator  Fess  with  the  proper  data  an¬ 
other  achievement  of  the  Association  for  the  Kraut  In¬ 
dustry  has  been  accomplished. 

ROY  IRONS,  Secretary. 
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HINDER DALCH  SH\PP\SG  BOXES 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


HUSKER. 


Costs  no  more  than  other  husk¬ 
ing  equipment  required  to  do  the 
same  work. 

Feeds  like  the  cutter. 

Contains  no  principles  that  cause  the 
mashing,  streaking,  breaking,  tear¬ 
ing,  crushing,  bruising,  or  mutilat¬ 
ing  of  grains  or  ears. 

Debutts  every  ear  automatically, 
with  scientific  accuracy,  eliminating 
the  human  element,  and  pays  for 
itself  by  the  saving  of  corn. 

Its  husking  tumblers  have  proved  to 
to  be  indestructible  either  by  long 
wear  or  accident,  and  require  no  co¬ 
operating  mechanism  in  the  speedier 
handling  of  greater  volumes  of  corn. 

There  is  instant  accessibility  to  every  ear 
during  every  inch  of  its  travel  through  Ttic 
Husker. 

Has  no  timed  parts  to  get  out  of  time  and 
cause  mechanical  or  functional  troubles. 
Furnished  also  with  self-contained  motor 
drive,  or  with  electrical  counter,  or  both. 

One  of  the  finest  designed  of  all  canning  ma¬ 
chines,  built  and  guaranteed  by  Fay  & 
Scott, 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Continental  Trust  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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To  Merge  or  Not  to  Merge? 

tBy  EDWARD  J.  FILBEY,  C.  P.  A 

(Of  Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Public  Accountants  and  Audtiois,  Chicago;  Professor  of  Accounting,  University  of  Illinois). 


IT  is  generally  recognized  that  we  are  again  going 
through  a  period  of  consolidations.  Among  the  more 
important  enterprises  in  which  the  movement  has 
reached  large  proportions  are  banks,  public  utility  com¬ 
panies,  automobile  manufacturing,  chain  stores  and  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Several  important  mergers  of  com¬ 
panies  manufacturing  food  products  have  already  been 
consummated.  It  is  pertinent,  therefore,  for  the  can- 
ner  to  inquire  at  this  time  whether  the  movement 
should  have  significance  for  him,  or  whether  he  should 
continue  to  “go  it  alone.” 

Keeping  as  closely  in  touch  with  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  as  it  has  for  a  score  of  years,  our  firm  has  naturally 
watched  the  trend  toward  consolidation  with  keen  in¬ 
terest.  We  have  therefore  attempted  to  make  a  some¬ 
what  extended  study  of  the  problem  as  it  affects  the 
canner,  and  in  this  connection  recently  invited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  leaders  in  the  industry  to  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  con¬ 
solidation.  A  summary  of  their  views  will  be  presented 
as  a  part  of  this  article,  as  will  also  the  views  of  some 
of  the  leading  economists  on  the  general  subject  of 
combinations. 

Perhaps,  first  of  all,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  consolidations  are  not  a  new  development  in 
the  field  of  industry.  It  is  true  that  they  were  practi¬ 
cally  unknown  before  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  but  during  the  years  from  1880  to  1903 
the  movement  toward  industrial  consolidation  reached 
tremendous  proportions  in  the  matter  of  both  number 
and  size  of  the  new  organizations  formed.  Thus  in  the 
year  1899  alone  259  corporations  were  created,  each  of 
which  represented  a  consolidation  with  a  total  capital 
in  excess  of  a  million  dollars. 

With  the  industrial  depression  of  1903  the  movement 
ceased  almost  completely,  and  until  recent  years  the 
number  of  important  consolidations  since  1903  has  been 
comparatively  small.  Apparently  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  revival  of  the  movement. 

What  in  general  do  the  economists  say  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  consolidations?  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  lists  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  such  combinations  is  contained  in 
a  British  report  of  the  committee  on  trusts,  submitted 
in  1919  to  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  representing 
a  study  by  John  Hilton  (quoted  by  Dewing  in  Financial 
Policy  of  Corporations,  page  677) .  The  list  in  full  is  as 
follows: 

“Buying  (material,  plant,  stores,  etc.) :  Assured  and 
steady  supply  of  material;  unification  of  buying  de¬ 
partments  and  staffs ;  bulk  instead  of  detail  purchases ; 
greater  opportunity  for  comparison  and  selection; 
cheaper  credit  and  better  discounts ;  standardization  of 
materials. 

Making:  Standardization  of  product;  specialization 
in  product ;  improvements  in  plant ;  use  of  by-products ; 
equalized  distribution  of  work;  quality. 

Selling:  Transport  economies;  unification  of  selling 
departments  and  staffs ;  extension  of  export  trade ;  col¬ 


lective  advertising;  lower  costs  of  distribution;  fewer 
middlemen. 

Knowledge:  Interchange  of  data  and  experience; 
standardization  and  interchange  of  costings ;  collection 
and  dissemination  of  trade  statistics;  promotion  of 
scientific  and  technical  research.” 

A  discussion  of  certain  advantages  of  consolidations 
is  presented  at  some  length  by  Gerstenberg  (in  Finan¬ 
cial  Organization  and  Management,  chapter  28).  We 
may  summarize  a  part  of  his  statements  as  follows : 

The  corporation  resulting  from  a  merger  of  several 
smaller  organizations  can  buy  more  expensive  (and 
therefore  presumably  better)  machinery;  can  employ 
more  specialized  labor;  can  retain  its  labor  more  read¬ 
ily  because  it  can  pay  higher  wages,  and  can  carry  on 
a  high  grade  of  welfare  work  among  its  employes.  It 
can  utilize  by-products.  It  can  purchase  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  so  at  lower  prices.  By  reason  of  large  sales 
it  can  afford  to  sell  at  a  smaller  margin  of  profit.  It 
can  seek  out  larger  markets.  Issuing  securities  in 
larger  amounts  it  will  find  a  better  market  for  them. 
Certain  profits  will  be  possible  from  financing.  It  will 
have  greater  liquid  assets  on  hand  when  needed  in  a 
period  of  financial  strain.  It  can  organize  systems  of 
accounting  and  statistical  analysis  beyond  those  that  a 
smaller  concern  can  afford. 

Further,  by  a  combination  of  units,  general  use  may 
be  made  of  patents,  secret  processes,  etc.,  formerly 
owned  by  only  one  member  of  the  group.  An  integra¬ 
tion  of  industry  will  be  possible.  Fluctuations  in  activ¬ 
ity  may  be  greatly  reduced.  A  considera,ble  specializa¬ 
tion  among  the  plants  will  be  found  practicable.  Cross¬ 
freight  will  be  saved.  A  healthy  rivalry  may  be  stimu¬ 
lated  among  the  different  plants  in  the  attainment  of 
greater  efficiency. 

By  the  partial  eliminattion  of  competition  better 
prices  may  be  obtained.  Customers  may  be  required  to 
pay  more  promptly,  to  take  only  proper  cash  discounts 
and  to  present  only  legitimate  and  honest  claims  for 
shortages,  spoiled  gods,  etc.  Advertising  can  relate  to 
commodities  rather  than  many  different  brands,  and 
advertising  costs  be  thereby  greatly  reduced. 

But  disadvantages  also  are  recognized  as  inherent  in 
the  consolidation.  Thus  Gerstenberg  calls  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  size  often  results  in  extravagance 
and  a  neglect  of  details.  The  attention  of  officers  may 
be  diverted  to  stock  selling  and  away  from  industrial 
processes.  The  decrease  or  loss  of  a  direct  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business  may  result  disastrously.  A  scar¬ 
city  of  high-grade  managerial  ability  is  frequently  evi¬ 
dent.  Many  men  able  to  render  efficient  service  in  a 
small  business  prove  utterly  unable  to  handle  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  a  large  enterprise.  Frequently,  also, 
opposition  to  a  large  organization,  simply  because  it  is 
the  result  of  a  consolidation,  develops  on  the  part  of 
customers  and  the  general  public,  and  seriously  affects 
the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Dewing,  likewise,  emphasizes  the  disadvantages  of 
consolidations  no  less  than  the  advantages.  He  states 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
TOMATO  FILLER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
KRAUT  FILLER 


FOR  TOPPING  BEETS 


This  four  four  roll  Hansen  Beet  Topper  has  topping  cap¬ 
acity  upwards  to  four  tons  of  beets  per  hour.  Many  users 
mount  them  on  trucks  and  haul  them  on  to  the  beet  fields. 
The  beets  are  pulled,  pitched  onto  the  machine  and  only  the 
topped  beets  hauled  to  the  factory.  Hansen  Beet  Toppers 
stand  the  “gaff”.  They  are  bronze  bushed  thruout  and  the 
steel  gears  are  housed  and  run  in  oil. 

Write  for  further  information. 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 


None  Better,  Faater,  or  More  Durable 


The  half  tone  cut  shows  the 
Morral  Corn  Cutter  arranged 
for  cutting  main  style  corn. 


We  are  now  building  this 
cutter  with  attachments  for 
cutting  Whole  Grain  Corn. 
The  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  was  installed  in  several 
factories  the  past  canning  sea¬ 
son  and  gave  fine  satisfaction. 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Manufacturera 
Com  Hasklng'  Machines 
Com  Cnttlitf  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  drain  Com  Cutters 
liabelinR  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 
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that  consolidations  as  a  whole  have  failed  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  their  promoters;  that  the  promised 
economies  of  large-scale  production  have  not  been  re¬ 
alized,  and  that  anticipated  earnings  have  not  devel¬ 
oped.  Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  conclusion 
(in  Corporate  Promotions  and  Reorganizations)  pages 
558-562)  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  man  cannot  manage  several  widely  separated 
plants  efficiently.  Either  the  local  superintendents  of 
each  plant  will  work  without  initiative,  or  they  will 
have  to  be  men  who  are  capable  of  acting  indepen¬ 
dently,  and  in  the  latter  case  will  demand  salaries  such 
as  will  absorb  the  savings  which  were  expected  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  combination. 

2.  In  the  large  organization  there  is  a  lack  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  individual  employes  and  of  knowledge 
of  the  ability  and  skill  of  each. 

3.  The  loyalty  which  the  officers  had  felt  toward  the 

i  small  company  is  frequently  not  given  to  the  consolida¬ 

tion,  nor  is  there  the  same  disposition  to  perform  faith¬ 
fully  the  more  burdensome  tasks  of  their  new  positions. 

4.  There  is  frequently  a  loss  of  the  close  personal  re¬ 
lations  previously  existing  between  the  manufacturer 
and  his  customers. 

Before  leaving  the  economists  it  is  perhaps  well  to 
note  that  Dewing’s  conclusions  are  not  based  on  theory 
alone,  but  in  part  upon  a  laborious  study  of  the  actual 
success  of  thirty-five  typical  industrial  combinations. 
(Full  details  of  this  study  may  be  found  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Journal  of  Economics,  November,  1921.)  In  brief, 
it  was  found  (1)  that  the  average  earnings  of  the  sep¬ 
arate  plants  before  consolidation  w^ere  greater  than  for 
the  first  year  after  consolidation,  and  (2)  that  even 
after  ten  years  had  elapsed  and  the  consolidations  had 
time  to  perfect  their  organizations  and  to  reconstruct 
their  plants,  the  earnings  averaged  slightly  less  than 
for  the  first  year  of  consolidation,  and  were,  therefore, 
less  than  the  average  for  the  period  before  consolida¬ 
tion. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  practically  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  offered  by  the  economists  either  for  or  against 
consolidation  find  expression  in  the  letters  received 
from  the  canners  who  were  invited  to  give  their  views 
on  the  subject. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  a  combination  of 
several  plants  will  simplify  the  problem  of  securing  ad¬ 
equate  capital,  both  for  the  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  modern  and  fully  equipped  factories  and  for 
meeting  the  requirements  for  working  funds  during 
the  peak  of  the  season’s  load.  Capital  stock  can  be  sold 
more  widely  and  more  readily ;  bonds  will  find  a  larger 
market,  and  seasonal  loans  can  be  obtained  where 
money  rates  are  low^est.  Better  terms  of  credit  can  be 
obtained,  also,  by  the  larger  organization,  if  its  finan¬ 
cial  standing  is  above  question. 

Upon  the  question  of  management  there  is  consider¬ 
able  diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  agreed  that  the  new 
plan  of  management,  following  a  merger,  must  be 
worked  out  with  the  greatest  care.  Many  men  who 
have  been  distinctly  successful  in  the  management  of 
a  single  plant  would  be  likely  to  fail  completely  as  man¬ 
agers  of  a  group  of  plants  when  they  found  that  they 
could  not  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  details  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  each  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  a  progressive  and 
vigorous  manager  should  be  able  to  introduce  his  ideas 
and  policies  into  each  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
combination,  bringing  each  up  to  a  high  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  causing  even  those  that  had  shown  little  or 


no  profits  in  the  past  to  contribute  their  share  toward 
the  total  income  of  the  enterprise. 

It  is  probable  that  on  the  whole  employes  feel  some¬ 
what  less  loyalty  toward  a  large  organization  than  to¬ 
ward  a  small  one.  This  tendency  may  be  in  part  offset 
by  stimulating  a  healthful  rivalry  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  groups  in  the  matter  of  efficient  operation. 

It  is  suggested  that  improvement  in  production  can 
be  brought  about  by  constructive  research.  This  would 
include  a  scientific  study  of  seed  strains,  of  soil  condi¬ 
tions  and  of  the  various  processes  of  manufacture.  New 
uses  for  by-products  could  be  developed.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  industries,  the  special  processes  worked  out  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  consolidation,  as  well  as  the  best 
of  those  already  in  use  by  any  member  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  would  be  immediately  available  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers.  A  thorough  study  might  be  made  also  of  such 
questions  as  the  relative  advantages  of  packing  pri¬ 
marily  fancy  goods  as  opposed  to  standard  or  extra 
standard. 

There  would  be  a  considerable  saving  in  the  matter 
of  duplication  of  machinery  if  it  should  be  found  fea¬ 
sible  to  limit  the  number  of  different  commodities 
packed  at  each  plant.  Certain  overhead  costs  would 
doubtless  be  lowered,  although  experience  has  shown  in 
other  industries  that  savings  here  have  often  been  al¬ 
most  or  quite  offset  by  increases  in  other  items  of 
overhead  necessarily  involved  in  the  consolidation. 

Many  canners  express  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
consolidation  to  maintain  a  uniformly  high  quality  of 
product  in  each  of  its  branches.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  asserted  that  if  a  uniform  quality  can  be  guaran¬ 
teed  for  a  large  order,  the  larger  organization  will  have 
a  distinct  advantage  over  an  independent  competitor  in 
the  marketing  of  its  product. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  probable 
savings  in  purchasing  and  in  selling,  as  a  result  of  a 
merger. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  the  two  items  repre¬ 
senting  prime  cost,  namely,  raw  food  materials  and 
labor,  no  savings  will  be  possible.  Volume  buying  in 
the  case  of  boxes,  labels,  condiments,  etc.,  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  result  in  the  obtaining  of  somewhat  better 
prices. 

A  considerable  number  of  advantages  in  the  matter 
of  selling  are  urged  in  favor  of  the  consolidation.  Ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  directed  toward  increasing  the  demand 
for  a  few  brands  of  canned  food,  rather  than  promot¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  a  large  number  of  different  brands  com¬ 
petitively.  This  should  materially  lower  the  cost  per 
unit,  or,  if  the  total  spent  for  advertising  remains  the 
same,  a  much  greater  amount  of  publicity  should  be 
secured. 

The  broker  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  bestir 
himself  more  vigorously  in  behalf  of  a  company  that  is 
able  to  offer  for  sale  a  large  volume  of  goods.  And,  as 
has  already  been  intimated,  if  a  uniform  quality  can  be 
guaranteed,  many  of  the  largest  orders  will  be  secured 
by  the  consolidation;  whereas,  no  part  of  such  orders 
would  have  been  likely  to  be  awarded  to  any  one  of  the 
constituent  companies. 

By  limiting  the  production  of  canned  foods  each  year 
In  accordance  with  market  conditions  and  with  its  own 
inventory,  a  consolidation  is  in  a  position  to  help 
create  a  sellers’  rather  than  a  buyers’  market,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  to  market  its  product  advanta¬ 
geously.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  overproduction 
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^all  up  a  chair"- 

Let’s  talk  it  over 


interested  in  giving  you  all  the  benefit  of  their  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  in  the  business. 

Canners  who  for  years  have  looked  to  Heekin  for  their  re¬ 
quirements,  visit  our  offices  knowing  they  will  be  invited  to 
“pull  up  a  chair  and  talk  it  over.”  It  is  part  of  the  Heekin 
policy,  part  of  Heekin’s  place  in  the  canning  industry.  It 
is  as  important  as  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  cans,  that 
Heekin  executives  understand  the  problems  of  the  canner 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  canners’  business  more 
profitable.  We  would  like  to  be  of  service  to  YOU. 


Heekin  Cans 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI, O. 
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has  for  several  years  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes  of  distress  to  the  industry. 

The  large  organization  is  in  a  better  position  to  study 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  An  investigation  of 
those  portions  of  our  own  country  where  canned  foods 
are  now  sold  only  in  small  quantities  might  result  in 
an  intensive  advertising  and  sales  campaign  that  would 
easily  multiply  by  many  times  the  present  volume  of 
sales  in  those  fields. 

A  considerable  saving  in  freight  should  be  possible 
in  the  case  of  the  consolidation,  if  goods  can  be  shipped 
always  from  the  plant  nearest  their  destination  and 
cross-hauls  be  thus  eliminated. 

One  prominent  canner  lays  emphasis  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  intractable  customer  can  be  made  more 
docile  by  the  consolidation.  He  believes  that  a  stop  can 
be  put  to  such  abuses  as  delaying  shipment  beyond  the 
period  agreed  upon,  refusal  of  goods  up  to  grade  when 
prices  are  weak,  taking  discount  after  the  discount 
period  has  expired,  demanding  unreasonable  allowances 
for  imaginary  defects  and  for  losses  resulting  from  the 
customer’s  own  negligence,  and  delaying  payments  be¬ 
yond  the  due  dates. 

The  question  of  competitive  bidding  is  raised  by 
many  canners.  It  is  certain  that  competition  would 
reduced  by  a  general  merging  of  independents,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  competition  would  not  be  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Certain  miscellaneous  considerations  must  not  be 
omitted. 

A  small  canner’s  identity  is  sometimes  lost  when  his 
business  has  merged  with  another  organization,  and 
the  good-will  which  he  has  built  up  for  certain  of  his 
brands  may  likewise  be  lost.  Wise  management  of  the 
combination  should  of  course  provide  for  the  retention 
of  every  brand  that  is  a  good  seller. 

A  small  concern  often  is  a  one-man  affair.  In  the 
event  of  his  death  the  business  frequently  ceases  to  op¬ 
erate,  and  great  loss  is  suffered  by  his  estate  and  by 
the  other  stockholders  in  consequence.  In  case  of  a 
merger  the  interests  of  all  investors  are  more  fully 
protected,  and  if  it  is  found  desirable  to  dispose  of  their 
holdings  a  readier  market  is  usually  found. 

Under  the  present  Federal  income  tax  law  a  con¬ 
cern’s  annual  taxes  should  be  neither  increased  nor  de¬ 
creased  materially  as  a  result  of  a  merger.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  a  merger  may  be  formed  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  tax  will  be  levied  on  the  stockholders  of  the 
merging  companies,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  such  a 
way  that  a  large  amount  of  taxable  income  is  presumed 
to  have  been  realized,  it  is  desirable  to  submit  the  terms 
of  a  proposed  merger  to  a  competent  tax  authority  be¬ 
fore  the  merger  is  consummated. 

Is  the  weight  of  evidence  and  opinion  in  favor  of  or 
against  consolidation  ?  The  writer  has  made  this  study 
with  no  desire  to  settle  the  matter  for  any  canner,  but 
only  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  present  a  part  of  the 
many  considerations  that  must  be  weighed  by  all  who 
are  deliberating  upon  the  question  as  one  with  which 
their  own  interests  may  be  vitally  concerned.  It  must 
have  become  evident  to  the  reader  that  consolidation 
has  both  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  Theo¬ 
retically,  at  least,  the  advantages  appear  to  outweigh 
to  some  extent  the  disadvantages.  The  movement  to¬ 
ward  consolidation  is  not  only  a  business  movement, 
but  a  ^eat  social  movement  in  which  the  individual 
subordinates  in  some  degree  his  own  personality  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  others  in  creating  wealth  ac¬ 
cording  to  more  orderly  and  efficient  methods. 


F.  H.  UNGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

All  Typma 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 
KOOK-MORE-KOILS 

Special  C.M.C. 

{Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 
Silvery  Coating 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A/b  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


1404>1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  .  MD. 
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SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


BETTER  SEEDS 


BETTER  PACKS 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM.  A.  SCOTT 


1  GEN 


NEW  STRINGLESS  KIDNEY  WAX.  The  Moat 
Popular  Wax  Bean  Used  by  the  Canning  Industry. 

vro  WE  HAVE  SOME 
1  HiO  BEANS 

Shipping  Point:  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN, 
TOMATO,  BEET 

All  Seeds  Requited  by  the  Pickling 
and  Canning  Industry 

FOR  SPRING  SHIPMENT  OR  FUTURE  CONTRACT 
Correspondence  Invited  Catalogue  on  Request 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  oanner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  New  York  State  canner  writes  at  some  length  in  to  prevent,  however,  any  canner  from  placing  on  the 
reference  to  the  two  or  three  canners  of  vegetables  who  labels  of  his  canned  spinach,  peas  and  tomato  puree,  at 
are  today  specializing  in  canning  vegetables  for  infant  least,  recipes  for  their  use  in  infant  feeding, 
feeding.  There  is  another  angle  of  this  use  of  canned  vege- 

He  seems  to  feel  this  angle  of  the  canning  trade  offers  tables  for  the  feeding  of  children  that  is  even  more  in- 
splendid  opportunities  for  the  building  of  a  profitable  teresting.  I  refer  to  the  serving  of  canned  vegetables 
canning  business,  with  many  of  the  possibilities  for  the  to  all  children. 

advent  of  competition  removed.  In  a  recent  article  in  “The  Parents*  Magazine,”  255 

He  says:  “A  mother  will  pay  almost  any  price  for  Fourth  avenue.  New  York  city,  Anne  Pierce,  associate 
something  the  doctor  tells  her  she  should  feed  her  editor,  says  many  things  in  a  very  readable  way  con- 
baby.  Not  many  canners  are  catering  to  this  sort  of  ceming  the  healthfulness  of  canned  foods  and  the  rea- 
trade,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  I  should  start  canning  suit-  sons  why  children  should  eat  them, 
able  vegetables  for  infant  feeding  that  I  could  be  em-  Lengrthy  quotations  from  her  article,  which  many  of 
bracing  an  opportunity  for  establishing  a  business  that  you  may  have  read,  will  not  be  necessary  or  interest- 
has  little  competition.  Don’t  you  think  so  ?”  ing.  Her  summary  and  close  are  worth  repeating  many 

This  canner  should  talk  freely  and  frankly  with  those  times,  however, 
who  have  been  canning  vegetables  for  infant  feeding  “This  (article)  is  a  non-biased  report,  based  on  scien- 
for  some  time.  Nine  chances  out  of  ten  he  will  learn,  tific,  reliable  findings,  to  prevent  the  over-conscien- 
if  he  does,  that  those  who  are  pioneering  in  this  field  tious,  fearful  mother  from  depriving  herself  of  the 
are  having  their  troubles,  discouragements  and  set-  economies  of  time  and  labor,  the  possible  variety  and 
backs.  Of  course,  these  are  tot  be  looked  for  in  any  bulk  of  vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  diet,  that  may  be 
business,  but  a  new  venture  calls  for  a  lot  of  initial  out-  had  if  she  understands  the  quality  and  safety  of  what 
lay  of  time  and  money,  that  sometimes  runs  into  large  the  up-to-date,  scientific  can  of  food  has  to  offer, 
amounts  before  a  commensurate  return  is  realized  on  “The  rule  in  buying  is  to  read  the  label  and  always 
the  investment.  buy  under  the  name  and  signature  of  a  well-known 

In  every  city  of  any  size  you  see  a  lot  of  men’s  hat  food  firm,  with  a  reputation  to  sustain,  and  the  money 
stores,  because  every  man  wears  a  hat.  In  the  same  and  the  ability  to  organize,  to  buy  and  handle  their 
cities  you  find  a  much  smaller  number  of  stores  cater-  foods  the  best  possible  way.  You  look  for  the  label  on 
ing  solely  to  the  babies  of  the  community.  You  see,  a  refrigerators,  enamel  ware  and  iron  pans.  Surely  you 
lot  of  mothers  make  themselves  everything  the  baby  should  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  makers  of  the 
needs  in  the  way  of  clothes  during  the  first  few  weeks  foods  you  and  your  children  eat.” 
and  months  and  years  of  its  life.  There  you  have  her  idea  in  a  nutshell.  You  are 

Certainly,  there  is  more  money  made  selling  men’s  shown  a  way  to  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  can- 
hats  than  there  is  selling  babies’  clothing  and  outfits.  ned  fruits  and  vegetables  that  will  be  enormous  as  soon 
Malted  milk  is  a  valuable  food,  often  recommended  as  the  mothers  of  this  country  can  be  convinced  that 
by  physicians.  At  some  time  or  another  most  of  us  the  can  of  com,  the  serving  of  peas  from  the  can  and 
have  used  malted  milk  in  some  form  or  another.  Yet,  the  canned  peaches  are  just  as  good  for  little  Jimmie  or 
malted  milk  flavor  has  never  become  popular.  The  sale  Susie  as  are  the  same  products  from  the  gardens  to  the 
of  malted  milk  at  retail  has  never  attained  a  large  market,  and  so  into  the  home  in  due  course, 
volume,  as  has  often  been  hoped  for.  How  many  times  have  you  heard  a  mother  say: 

In  the  minds  of  all  is  an  association  between  illness  ‘*You  know,  if  I  didn’t  have  to  get  a  warm  lunch  for  the 
or  convalescence  and  the  use  of  malted  milk  that  makes  children  when  they  are  in  school  I  would  arrange  my 
just  the  opposite  of  an  appeal  to  the  appetite  of  those  menus  differently.  Alice  never  eats  canned  peas.” 
who  are  normally  well.  Malted  milk  as  a  flavor  is  not  How  many  cans  of  peas  do  you  think  are  eaton  yearly 
popular.  in  the  home  where  Alice  doesn’t  like  them? 

It  seems  as  if  those  now  packing  canned  vegetables  Not  a  can  if  Alice  has  anything  to  say  about  it,  and 
already  prepared  for  infant  feeding  are  doing  a  good  she  has  a  great  deal  of  say,  you  may  be  sure, 
job,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  all  possible  If  Alice’s  mother  could  only  be  sure  that  canned  peas 
demand.  were  absolutely  as  good,  as  fresh  and  as  healthful  as 

Others  wishing  to  enter  this  field  should  do  so  only  “fresh”  x)eas,  how  much  more  ready  than  at  present 
after  careful  investigation  and  analysis  of  the  possible  would  she  be  to  insist  that  Alice  eat  her  peas,  and  all 
volume  in  relation  to  profit  to  be  made.  of  them,  too.  Let’s  not  be  as  anxious  to  get  into  the 

There  is  little  use  of  going  into  a  business  that  does  preparation  of  canned  vegetables  for  infant  feeding  as 
not  hold  reasonable  promise  of  at  least  breaking  even  we  are  to  so  harvest,  process  and  pack  everything  we 
the  first  year  or  the  second,  at  least,  There  is  nothing  put  in  cans  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  be  absolutely  cer- 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 
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CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE.  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


Commencing  about  the  middle  of  March,  the  entire 
canning  industry,  together  with  wholesalers,  brokers 
and  retailers,  will  be  linked  in  a  co-operative  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  program  which  will  exploit  the  varieties, 
values,  advantages  and  uses  of  canned  foods  as  they 
have  never  been  exploited  before. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  a  corps  of  writers,  ana¬ 
lysts  and  broadcasting  experts  have  been  at  work  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  coming  program,  arranging  time,  writ¬ 
ing  continuity  and  intimately  studying  the  200-odd 
foodstuffs  which  are  cooked  and  sealed  in  tin. 

This  unusual  and  valuable  radio  story  will  be  told  in 
the  practical  language  of  the  housewife,  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  and  sponsorship  of  Miss  Winifred  Wish- 
ard,  favorite  broadcaster  of  the  American  housewife, 
whose  personal  radio  audience  numbers  into  the  mil¬ 
lions,  and  whose  voice  has  an  established  welcome  in 
millions  of  the  radio  homes  of  the  country. 

Assisting  Miss  Wishard  as  a  feature  on  every  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  distinguished  guest  speaker,  selected 
for  his  or  her  specialized  experience,  standing  and  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject  of  canned  foods,  who  will  daily 
deal  with  an  important  phase  of  the  subject. 

One  purpose  of  this  canned  foods  broadcasting  pro¬ 
gram  is  directly  to  enlighten  the  housewife  on  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  quality  and  healthfulness  of  canned  foods, 
and  to  provide  her  with  special  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  preparation  and  service  of  canned  foods  in 
their  full  variety. 

The  secondary  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  offer  real 
sales  co-operation  with  all  trade  channels  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  canned  foods,  in  order  that  the  educational 
and  home  service  influence  imparted  to  the  housewife 
by  way  of  her  radio  will  be  matched  by  the  alertness 


CAMERON  PRESSES 


Besides  Automatic  Presses  (Single  Die 
and  Double  Die)  we  make  25 
other  styles.  One  for  every  can- 
making  purpose. 


Cameron  inventions  immedia- 
ely  stop  this  press  at  the  first  indication 
of  trouble.  Regardless  of  where  the  jam 
occurs,  one  of  several  safety  devices  im¬ 
mediately  stops  this  press. 


It  needs  no  operators.  One  attendant  can 
feed  three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time 
for  clearing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 


tain  that  any  child,  from  the  baby  of  tender  age  to  the 
overgrown  “boy”  of  fifty  and  older,  can  enjoy  them  and 
at  the  same  time  feel  certain  they  are  as  healthful  as 
they  are  “fresh”  from  the  field. 

If  we  will  do  this,  and  we  can  if  we  will,  the  element 
of  profit  will  take  care  of  itself. 

No  man  ever  bought  an  automobile,  had  trouble  with 
it,  used  a  lot  more  gas  than  he  thought  he  should,  and 
then  turned  right  around  and  bought  another  one  of 
the  same  make. 

No,  sir.  He  bought  another  car,  or  a  different  make, 
as  soon  as  he  could.  No  housewife,  no  matter  what  her 
circumstances  in  life,  ever  bought  a  can  of  com,  served 
it  to  her  family,  and,  when  they  refused  to  eat  it,  went 
right  back  to  the  store  and  bought  another  can  of  com 
under  the  same  label.  No,  sir.  She  bought  a  can  of 
peas  or  corn  under  some  other  label,  if  she  bought  any 
canned  com  or  canned  stuff  at  all. 

Let’s  be  proud  of  what  we  pack  this  year,  even  if  we 
aren’t  specialists  in  the  packing  of  something  for  the 
babies  particularly. 

If  we  are,  1930  is  going  to  be  a  good  year. 

It  will  be  just  as  good  as  we  make  it,  and  not  a  bit 
better. 


THE  STORY  OF  CANNED  FOODS  GOES 
ON  THE  AIR 


FOR  CAN-MAKING 


UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  using  every  facility  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  in  a  coast-to-coast  pro¬ 
gram,  through  forty-nine  broadcasting  stations,  cover¬ 
ing  80  per  cent  of  the  radio-equipped  homes  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  story  of  canned  foods  is  to  go  on  the  air. 
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Sift's 


■  ' -  Si’? 


“Blood  TeDs” 


BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PEAS-BEANS-SWEET  CORN 


^  THE 

FOUNDATION 

OF  SUCCESS 

IS 

QUALITY" 


BEAN  BREEDING  GROUNDS— IDAHO 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co. 


MR.  CANNER! 

It* 8  a  fact. 

Interior  Seed - 

Indifferent  Pack. 


Hamachek  Ensilage  Distributor 


PATENTEX) 

United  States  .  .  .  May  26,  1925 
Canada . Dec.  29,  1925 


The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  com  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
’  installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  ot  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 
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and  co-operation  of  every  retailer  who  sells  foods 
cooked  and  sealed  in  tin. 

Final  information  on  the  exact  features  and  time  of 
the  program  will  be  forthcoming  in  another  bulletin,  to 
be  released  on  or  about  March  5.  The  following  infor¬ 
mation,  however,  may  be  relied  upon: 

The  program  will  go  on  the  air  four  mornings  every 
week,  commencing  about  the  middle  of  March.  The 
canned  food  period  will  last  fifteen  minutes,  and  will 
be  characterized  by  both  educational  and  direct  selling 
elements.  It  will  be  introduced  by  the  ablest  announcer 
procurable  and  sustained  by  special  continuity  involv¬ 
ing  the  personality  of  Miss  Wishard  and  the  daily  guest 
speaker,  who,  working  with  Miss  Wishard  in  dialogue, 
or  separately  in  appropriate  talk,  will  each  day  cover 
some  special  educational  phase  of  the  canned  food  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  day  Miss  Wishard  will  herself  terminate 
the  program  with  five  minutes  devoted  to  the  modem 
uses  and  advantages  of  canned  foods  in  the  home. 

Being  the  first  program  of  its  kind  ever  offered  over 
the  air,  and  going,  as  it  does,  into  millions  of  American 
homes  with  the  full  story  of  canned  foods  as  modem 
science  has  perfected  them,  this  program  bespeaks  and 
deserves  the  co-operation  and  lively  interest  of  every 
food  distributor,  salesman  and  storekeeper. 

As  an  added  measure  of  co-operation,  the  program 
will  be  reported  by  the  publication  of  a  double-page  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  to  appear 
during  the  second  week  in  April,  describing  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  further  directing  attention  of  the  public  to 
its  unusual  and  valuable  character. 

The  program  will  be  further  supported  by  bulletined- 
ized  information  to  all  trade,  chain  and  independent 
store  organizations. 


Broadcasting  summary: 

1.  It  is  planned  to  use  the  facilities  and  stations  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

2.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  program  will  be 
broadcast  over  what  is  known  as  the  Red  Network, 
which  embraces  the  most  complete  and  concentrated 
radio  coverage  available,  through  twenty  stations,  as 
follows:  New  York,  Boston,  Hartford,  Providence, 
Worcester,  Portland,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Schen¬ 
ectady,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Davenport,  Des  Moines, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City. 

3.  Supplementing  the  Red  Network  and  completing 
our  national  coverage  we  will  also  use  the  following 
networks : 

Southeastern  Group — Richmond,  Charlotte,  Raleigh, 
Jacksonville,  Miami. 

Northwest  Group — Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Milwaukee, 
Duluth-Superior. 

South  Central  Group — Louisville,  Nashville,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  New  Orleans. 

Southwestern  Group — ^Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City,  Hot 
Springs,  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Houston,  San  Antonio. 

Pacific  Coast  (Orange)  Network — San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane. 

Mountain  Group — Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  above  arrangement  is  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  national  hook¬ 
up,  and  figuring  population  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
of  each  station,  it  embraces  95  per  cent  of  our  urban 
population,  69.1  i)er  cent  rural  population,  83  per  cent 
of  total  population,  and  88.5  per  cent  of  all  radio  homes 
in  the  United  States. 


Pacific  Salmon  Pack,  1930 

Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce 
By  Henry  O’Malley,  Commissioner 
Februaiy,  1930 


Alaska: 

Southeastern  . 

King  or 
Chinook 
Cases 
7,000 

Red  or 
Sockeye 
Cases 
162,777 
454,086 
1,072,889 

Coho  or 
Silver 
Cases 
171,893 
97,784 
71,330 

Humpback 
or  Pink 
Cases 
2,571,602 
1,542,560 
1,025,652 

Chum 

Cases 

864,484 

290.773 

497.774 

Steelhead 

Cases 

Total' 

Cases 

6,369,638 

2,100,894 

2,084,503 

....  35,661 

Western  . 

....  29,246 

Total  . 

....  71,907 

1,689,752 

2,779 

3,390 

75,937 

1,184,241 

Pacific  Coast  States: 

Puget  Sound . 

....  32,736 

113,072 

101,512 

732,467 

136,328 

281 

1,116,396 

Washington  Coast . 

493 

7,271 

1,865 

4 

41,657 

61,290 

Columbia  River . 

....  246,561 

9,330 

97,927 

3 

57,384 

23,642 

434,847 

Oregon  Coast  and  California . 

7,411 

2,322 

8,047 

12 

17,792 

Total  . 

.  287,201 

129,673 

203,626 

732,474 

243,416 

23,935 

1,620,325 

Total  United  States . 

....  359,108 

1,819,425  , 

375,519 

3,304,076 

1,107,900 

23,935 

6,989,963 

British  Columbia:  t 

Fraser  River . 

9,891 

73,900 

42,615 

161,837 

150,799 

439,042 

Naas  River . 

406 

15,737 

1,071 

9,982 

1,166 

28,362 

Skeena  River . 

4,532 

64,742 

35,868 

93,479 

4,036 

213,322 

Rivers  Inlet . 

304- 

64,742 

933 

1,895 

706 

20 

68,600 

Smiths  Inlet . 

.  '  71 

11,173 

232 

827 

105 

7 

12,415 

Central  Area . 

975 

32,938 

41,297 

112,143 

80,478 

730 

268,561 

Queen  Charlotte  Island . 

2,185 

880 

13,837 

16,902 

Vancouver  Island . 

1.941 

25,934 

48;029 

95,174 

171,190 

4 

342,272 

Total  . 

.  18,120 

299,831 

172,217 

476,217 

422,317 

761 

1,389,476 

Siberia  f  . 

90,673 

113,905 

51,260 

1,031,298 

Japan  f  . 

1,488 

§  633;937 

(^) 

635,426 

Grand  total . 

.  377,228 

2,896,204 

638,422 

4,528,135 

1,581,477 

24,696 

10,046,162 

*  Preliminary  returns;  subject  to  revision  in  the  final  report, 
t  Data  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Canada. 

X  Data  taken  from  Annual  Statistical  Number,  Pacific  Fisherman,  1930.  §  Some  chum  included  with  humpback  or  pink. 

Note — Pack  converted  to  the  equivalent  of  48  one-pound  cans  to  the  case. 

Editor’s  Note — Received  too  late  to  be  included  in  1930  Almanac.  Suggest  these  be  clipped  and  pasted  in  Almanac. 
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Concerning  your 


i^t  Q 


OLNEY 

WASHER  AND  SEPARATOR 
An  amazing  quality  producer  and  a  great 
labor  saver 


ELEVATOR  BOOTS 

Marvelous  bucket  loader  that  can’t  spill, 
jam,  cut  or  split  the  tenderest  peas 


CHRISTEL  PEA  GRADER 

Scientifically  grades  and  re-grades,  in¬ 
creasing  yield  of  small  peas.  Assures 
bigger  profits 


CLEANER  FAN 

A  quality  builder  for  use  on  picking 
tables  or  washers 


GOOSENECK  CONVEYOR 

Buckets  interlock  and  never  crush  peas. 
^  Runs  on  rollers 


FANWASH  RE-CLEANER 
The  Cleaner  Fan  and  our  No.  2  Washer 
combined.  Removes  skins  and  splits 


PICKING  TABLES 
Built  for  comfort  and  efficiency.  It  pays 
to  buy  good  tables 


AYARS  PEA  FILLER 

The  preferred  “Perfection”  Filler.  Best 
pea  filler  made,  bar  none 


BLANCHER 

The  last  word  in  blanching  efficiency. 
Uses  every  ounce  of  steam  to  advantage. 
Earns  its  extra  cost  over  and  over.  Will 
outlive  any  Blancher  made 


Just  a  fete  of  our  complete  line  of  profit  and  quality  building  machines 
!  I  are  shown  on  this  page.  | ! 

Send  for  our  new  “Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment,” 
the  most  complete  canning  catalog  ever  published,  covering  machines  for 
all  products  and  purposes.  There  is  no  obligation.  Write  for  it  today. 

'  # 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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MEETING  VIRGINIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Hotel  Patrick  Henry,  Roanoke,  Va.,  February  5-6 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Patrick  Henry,  Roa¬ 
noke,  on  February  5th  and  6th,  and  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  meetings  the  Association  ever  held. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  there  were  about  100  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  banquet  given  in  the  hotel.  Many  ladies 
were  present  this  year  and  the  entire  assemblage 
greatly  enjoyed  the  splendid  music  rendered  by  the 
Daleville  ladies  and  Mr.  Duffy.  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Slusher  entertained  with  songs  and  the  banjo. 

February  6,  Thursday,  was  Canners’  Day,  and  there 
were  about  200  present,  one  of  the  largest  assemblages 
of  canners  the  Association  has  ever  had.  The  session 
was  addressed  by  Secretary  F.  M.  Shook,  of  the  Tri- 
State  Packers  Association ;  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Lewis,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Wood¬ 
bury,  of  the  National  Canners  Association;  by  Mr. 
Daughters,  of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  and  by 
Dr.  Bloome,  of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Richmond. 

Mr.  J.  Allen  Flora,  realtor  of  Roanoke,  delivered  a 
splendid  address  of  welcome,  and  told  about  the  won¬ 
derful  possibilities  in  the  canning  industry  in  that  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  the 
Heekin  Can  Co.  and  the  Piedmont  Label  Co.  played 
hosts  to  the  entire  convention,  or,  to  put  it  in  more  di¬ 
rect  form,  bore  the  expenses  of  the  convention. 

Following  the  meeting  the  Board  of  Directors  held  a 
session  and  elected  Mr.  B.  R.  Ikenberry,  Daleville,  Va., 
president;  Mr.  E.  G.  Hatcher,  Thaxton,  Va.,  first  vice- 
president;  Mr.  J.  .  Jones,  Cambria,  Va.,  second  vice- 
president;  Mr.  C.  D.  Price,  Stanley,  Va.,  third  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Brugh,  Nace,  Va.,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Virginia  is  launching  an  improved  quality  campaign 
and  the  trade  will  realize  that  she  means  business  by 
the  improved  goods  Virginia  will  have  to  offer  from 
now  on.  The  Association  is  in  splendid  shape  and 
gradually  enlisting  all  worth-while  canners  in  its  ranks. 

IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AND 
TOMATO  PASTE 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  into  the  United  States 
during  January,  1930,  compared  with  imports 
for  the  same  period  of  1929.  The  tables  have  been 
compiled  from  figures  released  by  the  Statistical  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce : 

Canned  Tomatoes 


Jan.,  1929  Jan.,  1920 

Pounds  Dollars  Pounds  Dollars 

Italy  . 10,704,913  644,997  8,732,576  417,668 

Others  .  879,942  46,916  206,602  10,177 

Total . 11,584,855  691,913  8,939,178  427,845 

Canned  Tomato  Paste 

•Jan.,  1929  Jan.,  1920 

Pounds  Dollars  Pounds  Dollars 

Italy  .  858,674  117,088  1,628,968  129,373 

Others  .  15  4  6,401  461 

Total .  858,689  117,092  1,635,369  129,824 


TRADE-MARKS 

Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line 
for  early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information,  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

As  an  additonal  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 

PAMCO,  Gilbert  C.  Van  Camp,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  canned  fish, 
canned  fish  cake.  Use  claimed  since  March,  1919. 

R-C,  Richmond-Chase  Company,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  canned  fruits 
and  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  July  15,  1919. 

McINTOSH’S  FRUIT  PACK  and  man  in  kilts,  James  M.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  frozen  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  July 
17,  1928. 

CAMBERNS  and  windmill  design,  Cambern  Corporation, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  fresh  potted,  baked  beans  and  other  foods.  Use 
claimed  since  February  1,  1929. 

EL  MAR,  E.  B.  Gross  Canning  Co.,  Monterey,  Calif.,  canned 
fish.  Use  claimed  since  July  31,  1916. 

LULU  and  Hawaiian  girl  design,  Hawaiian  Canneries  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Kapaa,  Kauai,  T.  H.,  canned  sliced  and  crushed  pine¬ 
apple  and  pineapple  juice  used  for  food  purposes.  Use  claimed 
since  April,  1916. 

MACOMA  and  circular  design,  T.  F.  Naughtin  Co.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  jellies,  jams,  fruit  preserves  and  mincemeat.  Use  claimed 
since  January  1,  1926. 

FLORIDORA,  J.  W.  Roberts  &  Sons,  Tampa,  Fla.,  fruit  pre¬ 
serves,  candied  fruits,  crystallized  fruits,  fruit  juices  for  food 
purposes,  flavoring  extracts  for  foods.  Use  claimed  since  April, 
1927. 

I.  P.  C.,  International  Products  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  namely  canned  meat 
loaf  and  corned  beef.  Use  claimed  since  1927. 

PANOLA  and  ship  design,  Bannie  Hardcastle  Fisher,  doing 
business  as  The  Panola  Co.,  Ruston,  Md.,  sauce  to  be  served  with 
hot  and  cold  meats,  oysters,  Russian  dressing  and  horse  d’Oeu- 
vres.  Use  claimed  since  May  11,  1929. 

BETTY  ANN,  Cushing  Grocery  Co.,  Hastings,  Nebr.,  canned 
sugar  corn,  salmon,  cherries,  tomatoes,  peaches,  pears,  pumpkin 
and  beans.  Use  claimed  since  July  16,  1927. 

PITCH  INN,  Taylor  &  Caldwell,  Walkerton,  Va.,  canned  vege¬ 
tables.  Use  claimed  since  November  26,  1929. 

COUNTRY  MAID,  Roberts  &  Oake,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  sausage. 
Use  claimed  since  October  4,  1929. 

CANADIAN  STATISTICS  OF  CANNED  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES,  1927  AND  1928 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  production  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Canada  during 
1928  as  compared  with  1927,  according  to  figures 
recently  released  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  at  Ot¬ 


tawa: 

1928  1927 

Cases  Value  Cases  Value 

Fruits,  canned: 

Apples  .  177,282  $420,211  108,080  $286,463 

Cherries  .  73,559  335,944  39,361  190,517 

Peaches  .  128,386  404,614  77,671  315,495 

Pears  .  310,535  940,811  145,193  376,764 

Plums  .  141,999  343,567  42,274  107,663 

Raspberries  .  47,529  234,249  56,347  294,603 

Strawberries  .  40,587  232,877  50,138  269,687 

All  other  fruits .  99,585  371,600  78,258  316,009 

Vegetables,  canned: 

Beans,  green  or  wax .  216,802  $643,845  131,205  $387,897 

Beans,  baked . 1,246,356  3,358,940  1,051,345  3,133,600 

Corn  .  917,846  2,300,446  693,363  1,477,444 

Peas  . 1,032,806  2,536,556  984,079  2,460,869 

Tomatoes  . 1,864,956  4,288,849  1,562,682  3,789,909 

All  other  vegetables .  205,694  571,245  134,830  385,164 

Canned  soups .  408,245  1,390,612  304,509  1,014,086 

Canned  chicken .  4,856  63,901  6,917  75,653 
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Berlin  Chapman  Machines 
Canning  Peas 


PEA  WASHER 

After  making  both  the  shaker  and  rotary  type  of  pea 
washer  we  discarded  the  shaker  type  as  we  found  the  rot¬ 
ary  type  of  pea  washer  to  be  far  superior. 

Complete  Canning 
Equipment 

Berlin  Chapman  Company  make  21 
different  machines  for  canning  peas. 
There  is  a  Berlin  Chapman  machine  for 
every  operation  in  a  pea  canning  factory. 

If  you  want  an  entire  line  of  pea  ma¬ 
chinery  Berlin  Chapman  has  it.  If  you 
want  one  pea  machine  Berlin  Chapman 
has  it.  No  matter  what  your  canning 
machinery  problem  is  Berlin  Chapman 
has  a  machine  which  solves  the  problem. 
Berlin  Chapman  makes  a  complete  line 
of  machinery  for  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes,  beans  and  milk. 


Berlin  Chapman  Pea  Regrader  regrades  all  of  your  peas  and  eliminates 
the  loss  due  to  carrying  over  the  peas  into  the  next  size  larger  screen. 
Peas  are  graded  for  size  over  one  screen,  then  the  next  size  larger  peas 
are  regraded,  thus  accomplishing  a  real  regrade  and  saving  all  the  money 
previously  lost  by  peas  being  carried  over  into  larger  screen. 


Berlin  Chapman  Pea  Blanchers  are  so  constructed  that 
water  is  cleaned  while  machine  is  in  operation  by  special  sludg¬ 
ing  device  as  well  as  special  skimming  device.  Every  part 
of  this  Blancher  is  accessible  both  inside  and  outside  of 
drum.  Note  manhole  on  lower  part  of  end. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


WCANNING^#  MACHINCRY 

J!  Single  Unitor^  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address’ Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  600  can  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker, 
for  No.  2,  No.  2i  and  No.  3  cans. 

1  10  ft.  Bucket  type  Elevator  for  Corn 
1  Monitor  Pea  Grader.  Two  sets  screens 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Monitor  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Lewis  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Ayars  Shaker  Filler  for  Beans,  Tomatoes  and  Beets, 
equipped  for  No.  2,  2i  and  No.  3  cans. 

2  Peerless  Circular  Exhaust  Boxes. 

4  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snippers. 

Thomas  &  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers. 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— A  quantity  of  canning  tools  including  two 
Power  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Pitters,  also  other 
small  canning  equipment.  Send  for  list. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes— 15  to  500  gallon.  Also  two 
sizes  of  Tilting  Kettles— 25  and  50  gallon.  Always 
in  stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Kettle  Manufacturers.  .  .  Established  1876. 

Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED —  Max  Ams  No.  128  Double  Seamer,  1917  or 
later  model,  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1740  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED - 
1  Colossus  Grader. 

1  12  foot  and  one  8  ft.  Goose  Neck. 

1  Short  Rotary  Washer. 

Address  Box  A-1733  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 

One  Lewis  Cutter  for  String  Beans 
One  Continuous  Blancher  for  Beans 
One  Rotary  Tomato  Washer 
One  Tomato  Inspection  Table 
One  Tomato  Pulping  Machine 

One  500-gallon  Tomato  Pulp  Condensing  Tank  with 
Steam  Coils,  Traps,  etc. 

One  500-gallon  Tomato  Pulp  Preheating  Tank, 
Andress  Box  A-1734  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Used  Machinery.  Open  and  Closed  Retorts, 
40  Process  Crates,  2  Peerless  Exhausters  for  No.  2 
cans,  1  Hawkins  or  Peerless  Hoist,  150  feet  Gravity 
Roller  Conveyor  for  case  goods,  1  Cyclone  Pulper, 
1  Finisher. 

Advise  price,  make,  model  and  condition. 

Dyersburg  Canning  Co.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

WANTED — Four  Pressure  Cookers  or  Retorts,  must  be 
bought  cheap. 

Lancaster  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Ky. 


F«r  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Address  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale — Seed 


SEED  FOR  SALE — “Build  the  foundation  of  your 
tomato  crop  on  the  solid  rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
quality.”  For  full  information  write 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Sec’y,  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE — 3000  pounds  Wax  Bean  Seed  Sure  Crop  or 
New  Kidney  Wax  Associated  Seed  Growers  1929 
growing. 

The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed,  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 
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FOR  SALE— 

Spot  Pea  Seed— Alaskas  8Jc  lb. 

Green  Admirals  10c  lb. 

Freight  allowed  in  carlots  of  80,000  lbs. 

Spot  Seed  Beans  New  Crop. 

Giant  Stringless  20c  lb.  Burpee  Stringless  20c  lb. 
Bountifuls  22c  lb.  New  Stringless  Kidney  Wax  22c  lb. 
Henderson  Bush  Lima  14c  lb. 

All  other  varieties  of  standard  Beans  at  reasonable 
prices.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 

201  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE— 6000  pounds  Bountiful  Green  Stringless 
Bean  Seed;  1500  pounds  Rogers  Refugee  Green 
Stringless  Bean  Seed.  Shipment  from  a  well  known 
and  reliable  seedsman. 

Shelmore  Oyster  Products  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Wanted — Seed 

PEAS  WANTED— We  will  pay  a  good  cash  price  for 
23,000  pounds  Perfections,  12,000  pounds  each  Hors- 
fords  and  Surprise.  They  must  be  of  1929  crop, 
grown  by  either  Rogers  Brothers  or  Associated  Seed 
Company. 

Address  Box  A-1721  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — We  are  in  the  market  for  good  quality  Spot 
Horsfords  and  Perfections,  carlots  or  less. 

Address  Box  A-1737  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Miscellaneous 

An  organization  of  food  experts  has  perfected  a  selling 
service  covering  towns  over  5000  population  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  and  are  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  the  jobber  and  retailer'  in  these 
towns.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Address  Box  A-1736  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants,  Pepper 
Plants,  50  million  to  offer  for  1930.  Shipments  be¬ 
ginning  April  15th  and  on  until  July  1st.  Write 
or  wire  for  growing  contract  prices. 

25  years  plants  growing.  Shipping  capacitjf  million 
per  day.  References  furnished. 

Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Experienced  Catsup  and  Chili  Sance  Cook.  Man  from 
Indiana  or  New  York  State  preferred.  Must  have  A-1  reference. 
State  experience,  age  and  salary  expected.  Advise  what  other 
products  familiar  with. 

Address  Box  B-1717  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  packing  full  line  of  Pickle  Pro¬ 
ducts,  including  Fresh  Cucumber  Chips.  Give  full  reference, 
age,  salary,  and  knowledge  or  other  products  packed. 

Address  Box  B-1718  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Salesman,  age  25  to  40,  to  cover  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  Virginia  for  Brokerage  house.  Experience  in  wholesale 
grocery  business  necessary. 

Address  Box  B-1732  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  factory  Superintendent  in  a  canning  plant. 
20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1742  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  cannery 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Experience  covers  building  and 
rebuilding  plants.  Field,  office  and  sales.  Can  get  lowest  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  produce  quality  pack.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1738  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  by  quality  Pea  packer.  18  years  experience 
in  all  departments.  Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1739  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  -  By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  25  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-1720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent,  by  young 
man,  with  10  years  experience  as  Manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant,  experienced  in  handling  a  full  line. 

Address  Box  B-1731  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATION  WANTED — 16  years  experience  in  canning  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Green  Beans  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Can  plan  your  build¬ 
ing,  install  machinery  and  handle  closing  machines,  foreman  or 
manager  would  like  connection  at  once  with  reliable  company, 
can  furnish  reference. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  III,  Clever,  Mo. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  with  wide  experience.  Packer  of  all  lines  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  a  full  line  of  table  condiments  in  tin  and  glass.  Can 
handle  all  branches  of  the  business,  field,  office,  factory  and  ware¬ 
house  .  Can  handle  all  classes  of  labor,  build  and  equip  any  size 

filant.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer  to  become  permanent- 
y  located  the  year  round.  Not  looking  for  easy  choice  job.  A-1 
references.  Available  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1735  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  arc 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 
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STRASBUROER  &  SIEGEL 

Conaaltants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 


Gan  prices 

1930  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  followins 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.65  pet  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINlftS  0$  TIN  PLATt  ■”  SLACK  IKON  -  CAIVANI/IO  IRON  •  MARI 
MlTAl  SICNS  and  OI$RlAV  MAIURIA 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chics^o. 


I  Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis- 
I  factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  1'.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

I  Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  loioest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods:  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Dallimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  JThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 


White  Mammoth.  No.  2% .  8.16 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.10 

Large,  No.  2Mt .  8.20 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.26 

Medium,  No.  2(3 .  ....••. 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^ .  2.66 

Medium,  No.  .  2.70 

Small,  No.  2t4 .  2.66 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40  3.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  8.00 

BAKED  BEANSf 

Plain,  No.  1 . 65  .85 

No.  2  .  1.06 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 76  .90 

No.  1  . 66  . 

No.  2Vj  .  1.40  1.65 

No.  10  .  4.60  6.60 

BEANS3 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .90  1.06 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.76  6.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.16 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 .  6.60  . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  5.00  Out 


LIMA  BEANS8 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green. 
No.  10  . 


No.  2,  Green  and  White. .  1.60 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  .  9.00 

Soaked.  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.76  1.90 

8-16,  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  3 .  1.60  . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.16  1.20 

Cut.  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.60 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

CARROTS8 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96  1.16 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.26  4.75 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 95  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.26  6.00 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40  . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40  . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.66  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  . 

Slandard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.16 

Split.  No.  10 .  3.26  3.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.30  1.45 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

PEAS* 

Pot.it  Pois,  Is . 86  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.85 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.70 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas.  28 .  1.46 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sw’eets,  2s .  1.40 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.35 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.02% 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00  1.00 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.06 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.60 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 70  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  . 

No.  3  .  1.25  1.42% 

No.  10  . 8.90  4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 
Standard,  No.  2...., 


ISO.  o  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  . . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Balto.  N.Y. 

1.00  1.10 

1.20  . 

1.36  . 

4.00  4.60 


.  t  .96 

1.30  . 

1.40  tl.40 

4.26  t4.00 


1.26  . 

.  1.30 

1.40  . 


1.70 

tl.70 

1.75 

tl.76 

4.50 

t4.25 

.75 

.70 

1.20 

1.16 

1.90 

1.90 

6.60 

4.76 

...... 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

1.66 

1.60 

1.66 

4.66 

4.40 

4.50 

.60 

.60 

4.50 

4.86 

.65 

.62% 

4.25 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  4.26 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.60 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% .  2.26 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water .  8.00 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 14.25 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 .  11.00 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  2.46 

Choice,  No.  2V2.  Y.  C .  2.76 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  6.60 


4.00 


4.76 

2.15 

2.76 
3.00 

1.46 


1.76 


2.65 

12.75 


1.60 

1.86 


14.00 

3.26 

‘>.60 

3.75 


1.20 

6.26 


2.20 

2.76 

2.90 

1.80 


1.46 

L20 


6.00 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  . 


Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water. 


Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup!!."  i!25  !!! 

_  N»*  3  .  1.86  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% .  2.95 

Choice  .  3.50  3.30 

Fancy  . 

.  Standard,  No.  10 .  !!!”..  9!25 


PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


2.86  2.63 

2.70  2.45 

.  2.26 

.  2.20 

.  2.00 

.  8.60 

.  10.00 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . !!" 

E.xtra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . !! 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . !!. 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00  3.66 

No.  lOs  .  14.76  12.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz .  1.10  1.16 

15  oz .  1.40 

17  oz .  1.60 

18  oz .  1.60 

19  oz . 


Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. 
LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. 


%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

1 

4.00 

2.20 

1.30 

.  2.70 

2.60 

.  2.50 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

.  3.50 

2.87% 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.60  1.65 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.85 

Flat,  No.  % .  2.85 

Chums.  Tall  .  1.45  1.65 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  2.15 


SHRIMP* 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.70 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large .  1.70 


SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 


14  Oil.  Keyless  .  t3.50 

(4  Oil,  Decorated  .  14.75 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

(4  Mustard,  Keyless  .  t3.50 

(4  Oil,  Carton  .  t4.75 

•%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  t3.15 

California,  %,  per  case .  tl6.00 

Oval,  No.  1 .  *3.40 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 


White,  148  . 

White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %8. 
Blue  Fin,  Is... 
Striped,  %8  ... 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %8  ... 
Yellow,  Is  . 


14.00 


8.00 

11.26 


7.50 

14.60 

6.50 

12.60 
7.60 

14.26 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

....  Boyle  Plant  .... 

811  5.  Wolfe  St.,  Baltimore,  A\tl. 


March  10,  1930 


Canner/ 


^TTTtn^, 


WE  are  constantly  adding  old-established 
Canners  to  our  list  of  customer-friends. 
They  realize  the  benefits  derived  from  placing 
their  can  requirements  in  our  hands.  There  is 
Q  reason  .  .  .  and  our  representatives  will  be 
glad  to  explain  it  to  you. 


Boyle  Cans 


. . .  reflect  the  intimate  knowledge  which  years  of 
Cannery  contacts  afford. 

Personalized  service  has  brought  us  an  ever-in- 
creasing  clientele  .  .  .  customer- friends  .  .  .  all. 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  MARCH  10,  1930 


Market  Quiet  But  Firm — Canners  Must  Watch  Chang¬ 
ing  Conditions  and  Prepare  to  Meet  Them — That 
Feature  of  the  Market  More  Important  Than  Any 
Other. 

OUIET — “All’s  well  along  the  Potomac,”  and  along 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  also,  in  the  canned  foods 
market,  but  because  of  the  well-cleaned-up  condi¬ 
tion  of  all  spot  canned  foods  the  market  prices  are  hold¬ 
ing  very  firm.  In  a  sense  this  is  equivalent  to  a  loss, 
because  under  normal  trading  conditions  the  prices 
of  all  canned  foods  would,  undoubtedly,  have  shown  an 
advance  this  week.  We  are  right  now  at  the  threshold 
of  the  heaviest  canned  foods  consuming  months  of  the 
whole  year.  Futures  delivered  last  fall  have  about  all 
passed  out,  and  it  is  commonly  said  that  distributors’ 
stocks  of  canned  foods  are  at  low  ebb.  There  should, 
then,  be  a  very  brisk  market,  with  prices  jumping, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  spots  on  canners’  hands.  The 
trouble  cannot  be  laid  to  popular  consumption,  because 
that  is  at  high  level,  the  people  eating  canned  foods  in 
greater  volume  and  with  greater  regularity  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  this  business.  Some  long¬ 
headed  salesmen  have  even  induced  the  delicatessen 
stores  to  open  canned  foods  and  resell  them  over  their 
counters,  and  it  is  said  the  effort  is  meeting  with  wide¬ 
spread  approval  and  acceptance  by  that  very  large  cote¬ 
rie  of  cliff-dwellers,  sometimes  called  the  flat-dwellers, 
who  have  no  room  or  no  desire  to  stock  for  more  than 
one  meal  at  a  time.  This  sort  of  family  supply  source 
has  grown  to  immense  proportions  in  recent  years,  and 
now  that  they  are  busy  helping  dispose  of  canned  foods, 
additional  marketing  facilities  are  opened  to  canned 
foods. 

So  the  whole  picture  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  so  far  as 
prospective  demand  and  distribution  of  the  small  re¬ 
maining  stocks  is  concerned,  there  lacking  only  that 
one  essential,  a  strong,  surging  demand.  To  our  mind 
this  is  caused  by  nothing  but  an  abnormal  hesitation  to 
buy.  But  that  hesitation  is  seen  in  every  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  from  the  manufacturer  down  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  Nobody  seems  to  be  willing  to  buy  anything 


until  absolutely  forced  by  the  need.  Retailers  of  all 
kinds  are  complaining,  and  the  small  distributors  as 
well,  of  the  same  sort  of  conditions.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  lack  of  money  so  much  as  a  lack  of  inclination 
to  part  with  it. 

Much  is  being  made  of  the  unemployment  situation 
by  the  politicians  with  an  axe  to  grind,  but  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  this  week,  when  these  unemployed  promised  to 
make  a  concerted  demonstration  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  parade  took  place  in  Baltimore,  and  it  was  pop¬ 
ularly  spoken  of  as  a  joke.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
two  hundred  in  line,  and  the  marchers  seemed  to  be  of 
that  type  that  won’t  work  rather  than  of  the  kind  that 
were  willing  to  work  but  could  And  no  employment. 
More  hands  have  been  laid  off  by  the  sort  of  Arms  that 
one  expects  to  keep  busy  all  the  time  than  anyone 
wishes  to  acknowledge,  and  this  is  having  some  of  the 
effect  we  note ;  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  it  is 
the  real  cause.  Others  are  blaming  it  upon  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  pass  the  tariff,  and  the  flood  of  goods 
rushing  in  from  Europe  before  the  higher  tariffs  go 
into  effect ;  but  again  there  is  probably  more  politics  in 
that  than  truth. 

So  far  as  spot  canned  foods  are  concerned,  we  cannot 
picture  any  canners  badly  worried  over  the  market,  be¬ 
cause  every  canner  who  has  any  spot  goods  of  any  kind 
on  hand  must  see  that  the  market  will  clean  them  out 
at  prices  at  least  as  good  as  rule  today,  and  with  all 
probability  of  better  prices  as  the  year  grows  older. 
So  there  is  no  real  deep  interest  in  spot  market  condi¬ 
tions.  If  there  are  any  speculators  around  they  must 
be  disappointed  in  not  seeing  the  high  prices  they  ex¬ 
pected,  but  all  these  can  at  least  get  out  clean,  even  if 
they  do  not  make  the  pile  they  figured  upon.  Never 
before  have  speculators  in  canned  foods  faced  such  a 
slim  chance  for  loss,  even  if  they  have  not  a  glowing 
chance  of  a  clean-up. 

Spot  sales  of  tomatoes,  corn  and  peas  have  been  few, 
and  mostly  in  small  lots,  but  always  at  full  market 
prices,  unless  a  price  of  97V^c  on  standard  No.  2  toma¬ 
toes,  Tri-States,  may  be  considered  a  cut.  And  we  are 
told  that  tomato  canners  have  hardened  up  in  their 
price  and  want  more  money  for  what  is  left.  And  they 
can  get  it  if  they  but  hold  for  the  better  prices,  because 
the  canners  in  this  section  own  all  the  unsold  tomatoes 
in  the  country  right  now.  There  is  no  pressure  to  sell, 
and  there  should  be  none. 
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Futures — When  we  come  to  future  selling  the  picture 
is  not  quite  so  pleasing.  They  have  been  buying  some 
future  corn,  and  prices  for  the  cream  style  range  from 
871/^  to  921/2  for  standard,  with  standard  Shoepeg  at 
$1.10  and  fancy  at  $1.20  to  $1.25.  No.  10  fancy  Shoepeg 
corn  is  selling  at  $7.25. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  some  of  the  low-price  quoters 
are  naming  Standard  No.  2  tomatoes  at  80  to  85c,  show¬ 
ing  that  a  good  many  canners  believe  that  their  future 
tomatoes  are  worth  more  than  the  80c  price,  which,  as 
one  canner  said,  the  brokers  named  and  the  canners  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  is  only  uneasiness  and  the  urge  to  be  doing 
something  that  makes  a  canner  take  future  business  at 
80c.  There  is  not  enough  money  in  them  at  that  price 
to  make  it  attractive.  If  our  information  is  correct, 
there  have  been  more  10s  tomatoes  sold  at  $4  futures 
than  of  other  sizes,  and  that  shows  another  peculiar 
twist. 

Future  peas  have  been  selling  fairly  well  and  at  usual 
prices.  That  is  the  one  nice  thing  about  peas,  they 
have  the  buyers  educated  to  a  fair  price,  and  the  buy¬ 
ers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  come  to  learn  that  it  pays 
to  pay  a  fair  price  and  get  the  quality.  Pea  canning 
and  the  pea  market  have  worked  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
fortable  position. 

It  is  known  that  canned  fruits  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country,  which  means  east  of  California,  are  well 
cleaned  up,  if  not  entirely  out  of  canners’  hands.  And 
buyers  are  taking  futures  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
California  is  feeling  the  slump  in  spot  buying,  and,  not 
being  accustomed  to  it,  is  wondering,  but  is  holding 
firm  and  expects  to  clean  up  old  stocks  before  new  can¬ 
ning  time. 

To  our  mind  there  is  too  much  of  a  drift  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  small  and  old-sized  cans.  The  packing  of  No.  Is 
is  being  badly  overdone.  They  are  all  right  when  de¬ 
mand  is  booming  along,  but  the  canners  will  do  well  to 
gauge  this  carefully  for  this  season’s  packings.  The 
cost  is  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  in  the 
can,  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  figure  this.  Other 
lines  are  finding  it  necessary  to  cut  out  much  of  this 
what  might  be  called  package  cost,  and  canners  will 
have  to  take  the  same  action  sooner  or  later.  That  is 
what  is  giving  the  delicatessen  dealer  his  opening,  and 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  should  be  read  and  ob¬ 
served.  The  small  can  fits  only  some  of  the  trade, 
but  it  is  too  expensive  for  the  vast  majority.  If  buying 
is  going  to  slow  down,  there  is  where  the  pinch  will  be 
felt  first  and  most. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Holding  Off  on  Futures — All  Buying  Very  Slow — Prices 
Hold  Firm — All  Staples  Quiet — ^No  Changes  in  Can¬ 
ned  Fish. 

New  York,  March  6,  1930. 

The  market — wholesale  grocers  and  jobbers 
continue  to  postpone  definite  action  on  futures  in 
practically  every  line.  Many  factors  enter  into 
this  state  of  affairs,  but  it  seems  that  buyers  are  bas¬ 
ing  their  moves  on  the  old  theory  of  “keep  the  canners 
worried.”  Booking  orders  heavily  now  will  instill  too 
great  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  canning  circles,  they  be¬ 


lieve.  Also,  a  few  operators  here  insist  that  stocks  of 
last  year’s  pack  in  first  hands  are  too  “abundant.” 
What  they  base  this  thought  on  cannot  be  determined. 
It  is  a  fact  that  quantity  offerings  in  wanted  packs  can¬ 
not  be  located.  Buyers  are  taking  spot  lots  in  almost 
any  assortment  they  can  secure.  There  have  been  no 
price  changes  this  week,  the  only  development  being  a 
tightening  of  Tri-State  tomato  holders.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  packers,  they  refuse  to  be  stampeded 
into  selling  out  at  low  prices.  There  are  several,  of 
course,  so  badly  pressed  for  cash  that  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice,  but  this  is  not  the  true  representation  of 
general  conditions.  Fruits  and  fish  continue  quiet,  with 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  latter,  due  to  impending 
religious  holidays.  Several  Southern  California  packers 
have  named  opening  prices  on  the  1930  pack,  but  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  trade  has  not  yet  been 
made.  One  quotes  $4  on  10s  and  $1.20  on  3s„  f.  o.  b. 
coast.  H.  W.  Phelps,  president  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  Tuesday,  stated: 
“My  own  feeling  is  that  we  have  prospects  for  a  good 
year.  Reports  on  crops  indicate  the  acreage  planted 
this  year  will  be  a  little  in  excess  of  that  in  1929.” 

Southern  Tomatoes — ^Trading  must  be  described  as 
inactive,  the  only  feature  being  a  tightening  of  prices 
by  first  hands.  The  $1.00  for  2s  basis  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  market,  despite  reports  of  offerings  at  95c. 
What  business  was  done  during  the  last  few  days  was 
on  the  higher  basis,  it  is  understood.  10s  are  moving 
slowly  at  $4.40  per  dozen.  Is  are  not  so  active,  being 
quoted  at  65c,  with  few  inquiries  reported. 

Com — Few  sales  were  reported  this  week  in  either 
spots  or  futures.  A  certain  number  of  buyers  have 
followed  their  customary  procedure  and  booked  a  fairly 
large  volume  of  futures,  but  the  trade  in  general  is 
holding  back. 

Tuna — Fish  packs  in  general  have  been  quiet,  al¬ 
though  a  more  spirited  market  is  expected  now  with 
the  approach  of  the  religious  holidays.  Tuna  has  con¬ 
tinued  steady.  White  meat  tuna,  packed  in  California 
from  frozen  Japanese  stock,  has  been  offered  here  in 
small  quantities  at  prices  ranging  from  $9.75  to  $11.25, 
f.  o.  b.  The  coast  prices  of  $9  and  $17  have  not  at¬ 
tracted  much  interest. 

Sardines — No  definite  changes  have  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  in  sardine  movement.  Both  California 
and  Maine  packs  hold  to  unchanged  levels.  California 
futures,  quoted  at  $3.15  f.  o.  b.  coast  for  No.  1  ovals, 
in  tomato  sauce,  have  not  aroused  much  buying  ac¬ 
tivity. 

California  Fruits — All  available  California  spot  can¬ 
ned  fruits  went  remarkably  quiet  this  week,  there 
being  almost  an  absolute  dearth  of  buying.  Prices  are 
not  weakening,  despite  the  market  situation,  but  buy¬ 
ers  here  are  confident  they  will  be  offered  concessions 
in  the  near  future. 

Spinach — Despite  the  fact  that  several  Southern 
California  packers  have  named  opening  prices  on  1930 
pack  spinach,  buyers  here  have  not  yet  awakened  to 
real  interest.  They  are  doubtlessly  waiting  for  the 
general  naming  of  prices,  not  being  willing  to  accept 
the  ideas  of  a  few  packers.  The  quotations  thus  far 
place  10s  at  $4  and  3s  at  $1.20,  f.  o.  b.  coast. 

Peas — All  reports  to  this  market  indicate  that  the 
stocks  in  first  hands  are  near  exhaustion,  and  many 
sizes  are  completely  out  until  the  new  pack. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Oburtfer" 

Special  Corretpondent  of  '“The  Canning  Trade" 


Jobbers  Find  Demand  Steady  for  Both  Spots  and  Fu¬ 
tures — Demand  for  Tomatoes  Cannot  Be  Supplied. 
Com  Market  Quiet — Pea  Market  Almost  l^re — 
Beans  Show  ^me  Weakness  —  Eastern  Fruits 
Cleaned  Up. 

Chicago,  March  6,  1930. 

OOD  MOVEMENT — A  good  movement  of  spot 
canned  foods  has  been  one  of  the  inevitable  reac¬ 
tions  of  early  spring.  Jobbers  and  big  grocery 
chain  people  alike  report  a  healthy  selling  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  canned  items  which  are  not  overpriced. 

Sellers  of  futures  also  report  a  fair  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Jobbers  are  having  good  results  in  showing  the 
trade  the  wisdom  of  anticipatory  purchases,  and  with 
next  crop  coming  onto  a  bare  market  with  general  de¬ 
mand  good,  it  is  certain  to  spell  healthy  prices  until  the 
arrival  of  the  usual  “late  November  lull,”  and  few  le¬ 
gitimate  users  of  quantity  lots  of  canned  foods  can 
wisely  go  short  against  a  healthy  market  meanwhile. 

Futures  should  sell  well  this  year,  and  prove  up  as 
good  property  to  purchasers.  Overproductions  are  not 
likely  on  the  full  line;  a  few  lone  items  may  fall  into 
that  classification,  but  at  best  it  could  be  only  a  very 
few. 

Crop  statistics,  close  association  planning,  farm  labor 
difficulties  and  bank  credit  restraints  are  all  going  to 
serve  as  positive  curbs  to  overproductions  in  1930. 

Tomatoes — There  is  an  unsupplied  demand  for  goods 
which  do  not  exist.  Here  and  there  come  reports  of  a 
few  hoarded  lots  of  acceptable  quality  which  are  chang¬ 
ing  hands  at  a  high  level  of  prices,  not  to  any  profit  to 
the  buyer,  but  the  goods  enable  him  to  hold  his  estab¬ 
lished  lines  with  his  trade.  A  large  number  of  this 
type  of  buyers  in  distress  as  to  present  supplies  is 
making  for  some  substantial  future  buying  at  this 
time. 

As  to  prices,  the  Baltimore  basis  sets  the  nominal 
level  for  standards  and  other  state  offerings  based  on 
comparative  quality. 

No.  10  extra  standard  tomatoes  are  especially  hard 
to  find.  For  the  moment  a  lot  of  samples  are  being 
wasted  by  ambitious  sellers  trying  to  fudge  common 
standards  up  a  grade,  but  buyers  are  doubly  circum¬ 
spect,  and  with  plenty  of  samples  examined  in  advance 
they  are  avoiding  later  controversies  after  arrival. 

Corn — No  changes  in  price  on  spots,  but  an  increased 
inquiry  especially  on  white  varieties. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  millstone  of  a  rumored  surplus 
of  the  yellow  varieties  we  would  be  in  an  actiye  and 
sharply  advancing  market  right  now.  As  it  is  the  trade 
faces  a  new  situation,  how  much  of  the  white  com  de¬ 
mand  can  be  filled  by  the  yellow  grades 

Some  buyers  say  that  consumers  will  balk  at  the  yel¬ 
low  yarieties  and  that  we  will  wake  up  in  60  days  to  an 
actual  white  com  famine.  Other  buyers  seem  to  think 
that  things  will  even  themselves  up  by  a  big  increase 
in  yellow  com  consumption.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  new 
situation  which  past  experience  has  not  before  pre¬ 
sented,  and  should  be  watched  most  carefully  from 
week  to  week. 


Peas — Market  almost  bare.  January  and  February 
buying  cleaned  up  most  of  what  was  left  in  Wisconsin, 
and  the  few  holdings  still  there  are  in  poor  assortment 
and  in  some  cases  of  rather  indifferent  quality. 

Extravagant  plans  for  increased  pea  acreage  on  next 
pack  have  been  tempered  down  considerably,  so  we  may 
look  for  only  a  normal  production  in  Wisconsin  and  no 
doubt  steady  prices,  with  reasonable  advances  follow¬ 
ing  the  pack. 

Beans — A  little  weakness  in  greens,  especially  cuts, 
in  view  of  the  shipments  of  excellent  Southern  quality, 
which  will  be  available  in  May.  Whole  beans  are  quite 
hard  to  find,  but  there  will  be  more  than  enough  cuts  to 
last  through  with  a  chance  of  some  price  concessions 
right  at  the  last  minute,  unless  consumption  meanwhile 
revives  to  make  up  for  recent  negligence. 

Fruits — Floors  are  pretty  bare  of  supplies;  reserves 
held  all  this  time  to  take  care  of  specific  wants  now  are 
being  shipped  out  to  the  consumers,  and  it  is  felt  that 
as  the  next  crop  becomes  accessible  the  trade  will  be 
ready  to  take  it  onto  empty  floors. 

New  York  and  Michigan  and  Northwestern  fruits  are 
out  of  plentiful  supply  and  buyers  have  their  fingers 
crossed  as  to  any  but  hand-to-mouth  commitments  on 
California  packs. 

The  present  process  of  clean-up  going  on  in  all  quar¬ 
ters  is  making  a  place  to  take  care  of  a  lot  of  stock 
when  it  becomes  available  at  a  basis  which  appeals  to 
consumers. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bu  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Shrimp  Pack  Taking  a  Vacation  This  Week — Rex  and 
Felix  Reigning  Supreme  in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Sea  Food  and  Vegetable  Markets  in  Large  Cities 
Have  Increased  Sales. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  4,  1930. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  is  taking  a  vacation  this 
week.  This  sectiton  is  in  the  midst  of  its  carnival 
festivities,  familiarly  known  as  “Mardi  Gras.”  The 
principal  cities  where  the  celebration  is  carried  on  in 
an  elaborate  scale  are  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Mobile, 
Ala.  Mardi  Gras  commenced  in  New  Orleans  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  February  27th,  and  ends  on  the  night  of  Tuesday, 
March  4.  In  Mobile  it  commenced  one  day  later,  Fri¬ 
day,  and  ends  Tuesday  night  also. 

Rex  and  Felix,  both  kings  of  joy,  reign  supremely  at 
present  in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  respectively,  which 
two  cities  have  been  turned  over  to  them  by  the  munici¬ 
pal  authorities  to  make  merry»  and  they  never  fail  to 
deliver  the  goods.  Music,  mystic  parades,  dancing, 
masking,  grotesque  and  otherwise,  is  in  the  order  of 
things.  Everyone  in  this  section  seems  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  business  is  practically 
suspended  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Mardi  Gras. 

Mardi  Gras  is  an  old  Latin  custom  of  putting  on  a 
big  celebration  just  before  donning  the  sackcloth  and 
ashes  in  the  forty-day  period  of  penance,  religiously 
known  as  Lent,  which  begins  the  day  after  Mardi  Gras, 
called  Ash  Wednesday,  and  ends  on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  amusement  feature  of  this  ancient  custom  is  still 
being  celebrated  in  all  its  splendor,  not  only  in  this 
section,  but  in  every  Latin-American  country,  although 
the  sackcloth  feature  that  follows  it,  as  is  generally  un- 
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derstood,  has  been  greatly  modified  to  meet  the  mod¬ 
ern  idea  of  worshiping. 

No  one  thing  in  this  country  does  more  to  stimulate 
the  consumption  of  sea  food,  eggs,  vegetables  and 
fruits  than  the  religious  abstinence  period,  commonly 
known  among  the  Catholics  and  some  of  the  Protestant 
denominations  as  the  “Holy  Season  of  Lent.”  The  sea¬ 
food  and  vegetable  markets  in  the  large  cities  have  an 
increased  sale  for  their  merchandise,  and  the  sea  food 
and  vegetable  canned  food  shelves  of  the  groceryman 
have  to  be  oftener  replenished  during  these  forty  days 
of  Lent,  This  being  the  case,  it  can  be  plainly  seen 
that  no  industry  is  more  directly  benefited  by  these  re¬ 
ligious  practices  than  the  canning  industry,  of  which 
the  bulk  of  its  pack  consists  of  meat  substitutes  or 
foods  allowed  to  be  eaten  under  the  rules  of  Lent. 

Another  good  booster  of  seafoods,  vegetables,  fruits 
and  incidentally  canned  foods  is  the  medical  profession, 
because  they  take  up  where  the  churches  leave  off  and 
prescribe  these  meat  substitutes  as  a  diet  for  health, 
therefore  it  pays  all  good  seafood  folks,  farmers  and 
canning  people  to  keep  on  the  good  side  of  Lent-observ- 
ing  churchmen  and  the  physicians,  because  they  are  the 
best  business  boosters  that  they  have. 

Shrimp  production  has  never  been  at  a  lower  ebb 
than  it  is  now  in  this  section,  and  with  a  normal  de¬ 
mand  for  Lent  it  should  clean  out  the  warehouses  of 
the  packers  of  everything  that  looks  like  shrimp,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size  and  grade. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  small  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large  fancy,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Oj'sters — The  heavy  winds  of  last  week  reduced  the 
receipts  of  oysters  at  the  canning  plants  in  Mississippi 
last  week,  and  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities  will  cause 
them  to  be  idle  a  few  days  this  week,  therefore  the 
pack  of  oysters  in  this  section  the  past  two  weeks  has 
been  light.  The  raw  shippers,  too,  have  had  few  oys¬ 
ters  this  past  week,  but,  as  the  demand  was  slack,  they 
have  not  mised  them  much.  The  weather  turned  cold 
hero  this  week,  and  if  it  remains  this  way  through  a 
portion  of  Lent  it  will  help  the  consumption  of  oysters 
very  materially,  otherwise  Lent  will  not  boost  the  de¬ 
mand  to  where  it  would  if  weather  conditions  were  fa¬ 
vorable,  and  oysters  will  be  substituted  with  other 
kinds  of  sea  foods  by  those  that  only  eat  oysters  in  cold 
weather. 

The  demand  for  cove  oysters  seems  to  improve  some¬ 
what  as  the  season  advances,  and,  while  prices  to  some 
extent  have  been  shot  to  pieces  by  some  of  the  smaller 
canners,  yet  these  price  cutters  have  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  could  not  be  done  and  remain  in 
business,  so  they  have  stabilized  their  prices  and  a 
more  uniform  price  is  expected  to  prevail. 

Stringless  Beans — The  weather  has  turned  cold  this 
week,  and  this  will  delay  the  planting  of  beans  for 
truck,  as  the  heavy  planting  for  the  canning  factories 
will  not  take  place  until  more  real  warm  weather  sets 
in  that  will  take  more  of  the  gamble  out  of  the  crop. 

Some  acreage  has  already  been  contracted  or  ar¬ 
ranged  for  by  the  canneries,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
will  be  as  much  acreage  planted  as  there  was  last  year. 

The  bean  market  has  shown  signs  of  being  weak,  and 
whether  this  will  cause  the  canneries  to  reduce  their 
acreage  it  has  to  be  seen,  but  it  certainly  suggests 
going  slow,  as  this  is  no  time  for  long  chances.  Busi¬ 


ness  conditions  have  not  been  normal  for  a  long  time ; 
they  are  still  abnormal,  and  no  one  knows  how  long 
they  will  remain  in  this  fix. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 


Sales  Light — ^Prices  on  Spots  and  Futures  Hold  Firm. 
Many  Sold  Up  on  Futures — Demand  for  Beans  Dis¬ 
appointing — Some  of  the  Specialties  Still  Available. 
Much  Winter  Plowing. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  6,  1930. 

POT  SALES — ^The  sales  of  spot  tomatoes  and 
green  beans  were  light  during  the  past  week.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  in  keeping  with  canners’  limited  hold¬ 
ings.  Most  sales  were  in  single  carlots,  for  immediate 
or  prompt  shipment.  At  the  end  of  each  week  some 
canners  have  sold  their  last  car. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — The  range  of  market  prices 
follows:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  65  to  671/2;  No.  303 
cans,  if  obtainable,  90c ;  No.  2  standards,  95c  to  $1.00 ; 
No.  2  ex.  standards,  $1.10;  No.  21/2  standards,  if  ob¬ 
tainable,  $1.50;  No.  10  standards,  if  obtainable,  $5.00, 
f.  0.  b.  facto^  points  Missouri  or  Arkansas.  The  few 
canners  holding  spot  tomatoes  realize  that  these  hold¬ 
ings  will  not  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  orders  that 
will  come  to  them  before  any  new  pack  tomatoes  are 
ready  for  shipment. 

Future  Tomatoes — No  changes  whatever  in  market 
prices,  which  are  held  firm  as  follows:  No.  1  standard, 
10  oz.,  52i/>c  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  15  oz.,  72i/^c  dozen; 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c  dozen ;  No.  2  standards,  80c 
dozen;  No.  214  standards,  $1.10  dozen;  No.  21/2  ex. 
standards,  $1.20  to  $1.25  dozen ;  No.  3  standards  (pack¬ 
ed  to  order  only),  $1.25  dozen;  No.  3  ex.  standards 
(packed  to  order  only),  $1.35  dozen;  No.  10  standards, 
$4.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  Missouri  or  Arkansas. 
A  good  many  canners  have  sold  to  their  limit  on  future 
tomatoes  and  have  withdrawn  from  the  market.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  larger  canners  who  pack  the 
largest  assortment  in  sizes.  Most  offerings  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  now  are  by  canners  who  pack  tomatoes  in  No.  2 
cans  only,  or  in  some  instances  are  prepared  to  book 
business  for  only  two  or  three  sales. 

Spot  Green  Beans — ^The  demand  for,  spot  beans  has 
been  somewhat  disappointing.  Most  of  the  sales  have 
been  part  carlots  for  shipment  in  cars  with  tomatoes. 
The  few  canners  holding  any  spot  beans  are  asking  the 
following  prices  for  cut  stringless:  No.  303  cans,  90c; 
No.  2  standards,  95c  to  $1.00;  No.  10s  standards,  $5.00 
to  $5.25.  There  are  one  or  two  small  lots  of  whole 
beans,  splendid  quality.  No.  2  cans.  $1.20 ;  No.  10  cans, 
$6.00. 

Future  Green  Beans — ^We  believe  that  the  number  of 
cars  confirmed  to  date  is  less  than  that  of  last  year  up 
to  this  time.  Prices  on  cut  stringless  range  as  follows: 
No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  70c  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  90  to 
95c  dozen;  No.  2  cans,  95c  to  $1.00  dozen;  No.  10  cans, 
$4.75  to  $5.00  dozen.  There  are  limited  offerings  of  cut 
green  beans  in  extra  standards.  No.  2  cans,  $1.05 ;  No. 
10  cans,  $5.25.  Also  limited  offerings  in  whole  beans 
that  would  be  extra  standard  in  quality.  No.  2  cans, 
$1.20;  No.  10  cans,  $6.00. 

Spot  Blackberries — Standard  water  pack,  E-L  cans, 
limited  offerings.  No.  2  cans,  $1.10 ;  No.  10  cans,  $5.25. 
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Spot  Canned  Apples — Standard  grade,  limited  offer¬ 
ings,  No.  21/^  cans,  $1.10 ;  No.  10  cans,  $3.75. 

Mustard  Greens — Offerings  limited;  No.  2  cans,  90c; 
No.  21/^  cans,  $1.20;  No.  10  cans,  $4.75. 

Turnip  Greens — Limited  offerings.  No.  2  cans,  95c; 
No.  21/2  cans,  $1.20;  No.  10  cans,  $4.50. 

Information — ^The  No.  300  can  which  will  be  used 
this  year  is  three  inches  in  diameter  and  four  and 
three-eighths  inches  tall.  This  can  is  frequently  refer¬ 
red  to  as  salmon  size.  Just  a  limited  number  of  can- 
ners  in  the  Ozarks  will  pack  tomatoes  this  year  in  the 
No.  303  can,  and  when  used  for  tomatoes  contents  is  15 
ounces. 

Winter  Plowing — Due  to  the  very  mild  and  favorable 
weather  conditions  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
Ozarks  during  the  month  of  February,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  winter  plowing.  As  there  has  not  been  a  real 
good  tomato  crop  season  in  the  Ozarks  since  1925,  it  is 
the  hope  of  tomato  growers  that  they  will  be  favored 
with  a  good  crop  season  this  year,  and  if  it  proves  good 
for  the  growing  of  tomatoes  it  will  also  mean  bountiful 
crops  of  all  farm  products. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,” 

Syecial  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Spinach  and  Asparagus  Canning  Ended — ^Buying 
Fruits  Only  as  Wanted — A  Forecast  of  1930 — ^The 
Pineapple  Pack — Sardines  Increase  in  Exports — Ha¬ 
waiian  Notes. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  6,  1930. 

Holiday — Last  week  was  almost  like  a  holiday, 
so  many  canners  attending  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  at  Del  Monte. 
Opening  prices  on  some  of  the  early  lines,  such  as  spin¬ 
ach  and  asparagus,  are  expected  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  once,  now  that  the  convention  is  at  an  end. 
Prices  on  spinach  have  been  expected  for  some  time, 
but  have  been  delayed  until  canners  have  had  a  better 
idea  of  the  probable  size  of  the  pack.  The  packing  of 
both  spinach  and  asparagus  will  get  under  way  on  an 
extensive  scale  this  month,  providing  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable.  During  the  past  ten  days  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  been  visited  by  rains  and  cool  weather,  both 
of  which  have  been  highly  acceptable. 

Fruits — ^The  demand  for  canned  fruits  continues  to 
be  on  a  conservative  scale,  with  buyers  placing  orders 
only  where  goods  are  actually  required.  Many  buyers 
seem  to  expect  that  canners  will  be  making  concessions 
to  clean  out  surplus  stocks,  and  this  very  thing  is  being 
done  by  some.  Just  now  it  is  very  much  of  a  gamble 
to  tell  what  to  do.  Should  this  year’s  fruit  crop  be  a 
large  one,  prices  to  growers  would  be  much  less  than 
those  paid  in  1929,  and  prices  on  the  canned  product 
would  be  correspondingly  lower.  That  would  mean 
that  any  surplus  carried  over  would  have  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  eventually.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  crop 
be  light,  any  carry-over  would  prove  good  property,  as 
was  the  case  last  spring.  Already  there  is  talk  of  $35 
a  ton  for  No.  1  peaches,  as  compared  with  $80  a  ton 
last  year,  and  should  the  crop  prove  a  bumper  one  prices 
could  easily  be  less  than  $35.  So  buyers  are  coming  on 
the  market  for  peaches,  apricots  and  pears  only  as 
these  fruits  are  needed,  and  here  and  there  canners  are 
making  concessions  where  their  holdings  seem  too 
large. 


Forecasting  1930 — For  the  guidance  of  producers, 
canners  and  the  food  handling  trade  in  general.  Dr.  H. 

R.  Wellman,  economic  specialist  of  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  service.  University  of  California,  has  brought 
out  his  annual  forecast  on  conditions  for  1930.  The  re¬ 
port  suggests  that  the  outlook  for  apples,  from  a  na¬ 
tional  standpoint,  is  approaching  a  more  favorable  sit¬ 
uation,  but  that  there  is  a  sufficient  acreage  to  insure 
a  large  production  for  years.  Growers  are  warned  that 
additional  plantings  of  apricots  are  not  justified,  ex¬ 
cept  in  localities  where  large  yields  can  be  consistently 
had  at  a  relatively  low  cost.  What  is  true  in  regard  to 
apricots  is  also  true  of  cherries.  The  peak  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  clingstone  peaches  will  not  be  reached  until  1931 
or  1932,  when  it  will  be  about  15  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1928.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  a 
majority  of  growers  to  sell  their  crops  at  a  profit.  The 
outlook  for  freestone  peaches  is  more  favorable,  with 
a  decline  in  production  in  California  and  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  An  increased  production  of  pears  is 
in  sight  for  several  years,  and  it  is  held  that  the  price 
trend  will  likely  be  downward.  The  estimated  bearing 
acreage  for  1932  is  18  per  cent  larger  than  in  1929. 
Prices  for  plums  are  expected  to  continue  on  the  favor¬ 
able  level  prevailing  since  1921.  Some  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  is  looked  for,  but  an  increase  in  demand  is  also 
expected.  The  outlook  for  canning  asparagus  is  con¬ 
sidered  favorable  if  growers  do  not  plant  too  large  an 
acreage.  Plantings  in  the  next  two  years  no  larger 
than  in  1929  will  care  for  necessary  replacements  and 
provide  for  a  substantial  increase  in  output.  The  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  beans  in  1929,  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  and  in  California,  will  produce,  under  average 
growing  conditions,  about  all  the  beans  that  can  be  sold 
at  satisfactory  prices.  Lower  prices  on  lima  and  baby 
lima  beans  is  forecasted  for  1930,  unless  acreage  is  re¬ 
duced  or  yields  are  low. 

Pineapple  Packs — Official  pack  statistics,  covering 
the  output  of  canned  Hawaiian  pineapple  for  1929,  have 
been  released  from  Honolulu,  placing  this  at  the  record 
figure  of  9,210,240  cases.  This  is  valued  at  $38,683,- 
000,  and  is  well  ahead  of  that  reported  for  1928.  Indi¬ 
vidually,  the  leading  companies  reported  the  following 
totals:  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  3,247,204 
cases;  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  1,948,609  (estimated) ; 
California  Packing  Corporation,  1,908,919;  Baldwin 
Packers,  426,249;  Kauai  Fruit  and  Land  Co.,  432,903; 
Hawaiian  Canneries,  502,804;  Kohala  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  110,114 ;  Haiku  Pineapple  Company,  430,438,  and 
Honolulu  Fruit  Company,  104,000  (estimated). 

Exports — A  marked  increase  in  the  exports  of  can¬ 
ned  sardines  from  San  Francisco  was  made  during 
1929,  as  compared  with  1928,  according  to  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Department  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce.  Most  of  these  sardines  were  packed  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Francisco.  Exports  amounted  tto  62,- 
080,101  pounds,  valued  at  $4,680,106,  as  compared  with 
44,508,935  pounds,  valued  at  $3,605,479,  in  1928.  The 
Philippine  Islands  led  in  imiiorts,  taking  13,337,341 
pounds  of  the  fish.  Other  countries  taking  more  than 
five  million  pounds  were  British  Malaysia,  France, 
United  Kingdom  and  Java.  Two  countries,  Argentina 
and  British  India,  each  took  over  three  million  cases, 
and  those  taking  over  a  million  cases  each  were  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Chile,  Siam,  Venezuela  and  Hongkong.  The 
smallest  importation  was  in  the  Barbados, 'with  a  total 
of  45  pounds.  Sweden,  a  heavy  packer  of  sardines, 
took  18,505  pounds. 
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In  Hawaii — The  Kauai  Fruit  and  Land  Co.,  packers 
of  pineapple  on  the  Island  of  Kauai,  has  changed  its 
name  to  that  of  the  Kauai  Pineapple  Company.  A 
stock  dividend  of  100  per  cent  has  been  declared,  in¬ 
creasing  the  capital  stock  from  $300,000-  to  $600,000. 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Haiku 
Pineapple  Company  was  held  at  Haiku,  Island  of  Maui, 
February  24th,  when  directors  were  chosen,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  Sidney  L.  Schwartz,  Hosmer 
Rolph,  A,  C.  Oppenheimer,  F.  F.  Hargear,  W.  N.  Rolph, 
George  U.  Hind,  R.  S.  Geen  and  Joseph  Dumey.  This 
list  represents  re-election  of  the  former  board  of  seven 


and  the  addition  of  two  others,  W.  H.  B.  Fowler  and 
R.  S.  Geen,  both  of  San  Francisco.  On  the  following 
day  the  board  of  directors  met  at  San  Francisco  and 
elected  officers  as  follows :  President,  W.  H.  B.  Fowler ; 
first  vice-president,  Joseph  Dumey;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  C.  D.  Lufkin;  vice-president  and  manager,  Hos¬ 
mer  Rolph;  vice-president,  Sidney  L.  Schwartz;  secre¬ 
tary,  Charles  S.  Skaife,  and  ttreasurer,  James  Cruick- 
shank.  The  Company  expects  to  pack  600,000  cases  of 
pineapple  in  1930,  and  hopes  to  increase  this  amount 
year  by  year.  The  new  president  is  assistant  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Packers’  Consent  Decree  Modification  Hearings  Finally  Get  Under  Way  at  Washington 
— First  National  Stores  Benefit  by  Sale  of  Boston  Wholesale  Units — Sales  of  General 
Foods  Corporation  Show  Satisfactory  Increase — Texas  Independents  From  Strong  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  Chains — Retail  Grocers  Enthusiastic  Over  Campaign  Plans  of  Canners’  Associ¬ 
ation  to  Increase  Sales — Brooklyn  Food  Show  Opens. 


PACKERS  BASE  DECREE  PLEA  ON  ECONOMIC  CHANGE 
— The  first  hearing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Supreme 
Court  on  the  modification  of  the  Packers  Consent  Decree 
got  under  way  on  February  27,  following  weeks  of  delay  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  illness  of  Justice  Stafford  and  of  Edgar  Watkins, 
counsel  for  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  was  ten  years  to  the  day  that  the  Decree  first  went 
into  eliect. 

The  hearing  was  brief,  however,  and  the  delay  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  filing  its  brief  may  postpone  further  hearings  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  it  is  believed.  In  the  petition  of  Swift  &  Co.  and 
Armour  &  Co.,  several  reasons  why  they  believe  the  Decree 
should  be  modified  are  outlined.  Chief  among  them  is  their 
contention  that  since  the  entry  of  the  Decree  certain  develop¬ 
ments  and  revolutionary  changes  have  come  about  in  the  fields 
of  economics  and  merchandising.  Another  important  fact  on 
which  the  petitioners  base  their  modification  plea  is  that  twenty- 
seven  associations,  not  parties  to  these  proceedings,  have  adopted 
resolutions  urging  such  modification  as  is  requested. 

Arguing  against  these  two  points,  Mr.  Watkins  stated  that  it 
was  too  obvious  for  argument;  that  the  allegations  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  if  true,  would  furnish  no  reason  in  law  or  in  equity  for  vhe 
court  to  modify  a  final  Consent  Decree  entered  ten  years  ago.  A 
consideration  by  the  Court  of  what  is  a  final  decree  and  of  the 
binding  effect  of  a  Consent  Decree  is  all  that  is  necessary  vo 
dispose  of  both  petitions,  he  held. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Frank  J.  Hogan,  attorney  for  the  pack¬ 
ers,  that  the  number  of  chain  stores  have  greatly  increased  since 
the  Decree  became  effective,  giving  figures  of  27,000  in  1920  and 
70,000  in  1928.  He  stated  that  the  number  of  meat  departments 
in  the  chain  stores  ten  years  ago  were  practically  negligible, 
while  today  the  situation  is  entirely  different.  The  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Company  stores  now  have  about  3,000  meat  depart¬ 
ments,  he  claimed,  and  they  contemplate  installing  about  5,000 
more  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  packers’  counsel  cited  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  motor  truck  industry,  declaring  that  when  the  Decree  went 
into  effect  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  stores  to  purchase  vheir 
supplies  of  milk,  cream  and  butter  from  the  country  producers, 
but  from  large  companies  which  had  the  facilities  to  go  into  vhe 
country  and  bring  back  the  same  produce  to  the  cities.  Condi¬ 
tions  ha^e  chang^  in  the  motor  truck  industry  during  the  past 
ten  years  to  such  an  extent,  he  declared,  that  farmers  are  now 
well  able  to  bring  their  supplies  right  into  the  cities  and  vo  vhe 
purchaser’s  door. 

The  packers’  petition  asks  that  the  Decree  be  modified  so  chat 
they  may  not  be  prevented  from  owning  and  operating  retail 
meat  markets;  nor  from  owming  capital  stock  or  other  interest 
in  any  public  stock  yards,  market  company,  or  in  any  stock- 
yards  terminal  railroads  in  the  United  States;  nor  from  manu¬ 
facturing,  jobbing,  selling,  transporting,  distributing  or  other¬ 
wise  dealing  in  any  of  the  products  named  in  the  Decree. 


Arguing  against  this  request,  Mr.  Watkins  declared  that  al¬ 
though  the  petition  seeks  only  a  modification  of  the  Decree,  *“it 
is  essentially  to  destroy  every  part  of  the  Decree.”  This  cnarge 
was  met  by  Mr.  Hogan’s  assertion  that  the  Decree  has  acted  vj 
“retard  and  strike  down  free  competition,”  and  that  it  was  “hos¬ 
tile  to  public  interest.” 

First  National  Stores  Profit  by  Trade — The  sale  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  interests  of  the  First  National  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  com¬ 
prising  the  wholesale  meat  and  provision  locations  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  district  of  that  city  under  lease  to  First  National  Stores, 
Inc.,  and  the  fixed  and  quick  assets  of  the  wholesale  division  of 
Arthur  E.  Dorr,  Inc.,  involved  a  cash  consideration  of  .nbout 
$500,000.  The  sale  is  declared  especially  advantageous  for  First 
National  Stores,  Inc.,  which  has  at  hand  ample  modern  facilities 
at  its  new  Somerville  plant  to  replace  the  down-town  unit  just 
liquidated. 

The  cash  realized  from  this  sale  will,  plus  the  $2,000,000 
raised  by  common  stock  financing  last  summer  at  $50  a  share, 
put  the  First  National  Stores,  Inc.,  in  a  firm  financial  condition. 
The  company  has  been  expanding  at  Hai’tford  and  Springfield, 
and  therefore  has  need  for  funds  additional  to  those  required  for 
the  normal  expansion  of  business. 

The  new  warehouse  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  now  in  operation 
and  is  proving  both  a  time  and  money-saver.  The  bakery  at 
Hartford  is  expected  to  begin  operating  later  this  month.  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  operation  from  this  central  unit,  serving  not  only 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  but  Western  Massachusetts  territory 
as  well,  will  be  fully  up  to  expectations,  it  is  believed. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  grocery  business  is  “depres¬ 
sion  proof,”  since  people  even  in  hard  times  must  continue  to 
feed  themselves,  and  the  tendency  will  naturally  be  to  shop 
where  prices  are  lowest.  The  volume  of  sales  of  First  National 
held  steady  through  the  recent  depression,  the  only  change 
being  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  staples  and  a  decrease  in  the 
movement  of  fancy  goods. 

For  the  last  reported  quarter,  ending  December  31,  the  First 
National  Stores.,  Inc.,  showed  a  balance  of  $1.32  a  share,  after 
a  charge  of  21  cents  a  share  to  absorb  commodity  price  declines. 
Despite  the  necessity  of  absorbing  further  inventory  shrinkage 
through  price  reductions  in  flour,  butter  and  coffee  especially,  it 
is  expected  that  First  National  expects  to  show  $5.50  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  as  compared  with  $4.06  in  1928  and  $2.09 
a  share  in  1927. 

General  Foods  Sales  Increase — Colby  M.  Chester,  president  of 
the  General  Foods  Corporation,  reports  record  earnings  and  sales 
for  1929.  Combined  net  earnings  were  $20,519,046,  equal  to  $3.89 
a  share,  including  earnings  of  subsidiaries  in  1929  prior  to  acqui¬ 
sition.  “Prosperity  exists  today  in  the  packaged  food  industry,” 
stated  Mr.  Chester,  “and  the  outlook  is  good,  due  to  rising  popu¬ 
lation  and  higher  standards  of  living.  New  products  and  greater 
efficiency,  especially  in  the  distribution  end  of  the  business,  are 
contributing  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  our  industry.” 
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Texans  Organize  Against  Chains — More  than  200  merchants, 
representing  practically  every  section  of  Texas,  met  this  week 
at  Austin  and  organized  the  Home  Merchants’  Protective  League 
of  Texas.  This  is  a  strong  step  taken  in  the  fight  against  the 
encroachment  of  chain  stores  upon  the  business  of  home-owned 
independent  retailers.  The  Anti-Chain  Association,  previously 
formed  in  Texas,  is  already  directing  its  elforts  towards  creating 
public  sentiment  against  all  lines  of  chain  merchandising.  The 
two  organizations  will  work  independently. 

The  declared  pu^ose  of  the  Home  Merchants  Protective 
League  is  the  fostering  of  better  business  methods  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public  to  patronize  home-owned  stores.  They  plan 
to  organize  district  councils  in  each  Senatorial  district  of  the 
State.  Each  of  such  councils  will  be  comprised  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  and  through  them  the  campaign  against  chain  merchandis¬ 
ing  will  be  conducted.  H.  S.  Forman  was  elected  president  and 
Henry  Alexander  secretory-treasurer. 

Grocers  Approve  Canners’  Campaign  —  Retail  distributors 
throughout  the  Metropolitan  area  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
announced  plans  of  the  National  Canners  Association  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  far-reaching  and  practical  advertising  campaign  to  aid 
in  moving  canned  foods  to  the  consumer. 

The  Canners’  Association  has  been  pledged  the  co-operation  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  National  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association  and  the  National  Chain 
Stores  Association. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  campaign  will  result  in  an  immediate  rise 
in  consumption  of  canned  foods,  benefiting  not  only  distributors, 
but  every  State  growing  and  canning  food  products.  Another 
object  is  the  development  of  a  friendlier  public  attitude  toward 
food  packed  in  cans. 

A  radio  hook-up  planned  to  reach  every  section  of  the  nation 
is  to  be  arranged,  and  talent  of  the  highest  and  most  popular 
nature  that  can  be  obtained  will  tell  the  story  of  canned  food 
to  the  country.  The  campaign  will  acquaint  the  American  home 
with  the  variety  and  wholesomeness  of  canned  foods,  the  availa¬ 
bility  and  economic  advantage  of  foods  so  packed,  and  the  ease 
with  which  every  physical  need  and  appetite  can  be  satisfactor¬ 
ily  met. 

The  retailer  is  to  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  programs,  the 
public  being  directed  to  him  as  the  immediate  and  nearest  source 
of  supply  for  the  proper  and  wide  variety  of  canned  products 
for  the  American  table. 

The  facilities  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  will  be 
used  four  times  a  week  for  twelve  weeks.  This  will  mean  forty- 
eight  entertaining  and  educational  programs  going  into  about 
10.000,000  homes. 

Brooklyn  Food  Show  Plans  Complete — The  Brooklyn  Food 
Show,  one  of  the  largest  held  throughout  the  country,  opens 
Monday,  March  10,  and  plans  indicate  that  in  both  exhibits  and 
attendance  it  will  surpass  any  in  former  years.  The  retail  gro¬ 
cers  of  that  Borough  are  co-operating  fully  in  this  event,  and 
the  show  is  to  continue  throughout  the  entire  week,  closing  Sat- 


— Sbiem  1913—  Reference:  Nalioiul  Bank  of  Bntdmore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Badtimore,  Md. 


SlaysmEtn  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


urday  evening.  As  in  the  past,  it  is  to  be  staged  in  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Regiment  Armory,  and  will  be  opened  to  the  public  each 
day  from  1.30  to  5.30  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  7.30  to  10.30 
in  the  evening,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  day,  when  the 
afternoon  session  will  be  omitted. 

The  exhibit  is  being  sponsored  by  the  United  Retail  Grocers 
Association,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  that  organization  Peter 
Becker,  chairman  of  the  show  committee,  reported  that  every 
detail  has  progressed  satisfactorily.  Exploitation  and  promo¬ 
tion  has  been  concentrated  upon  during  this  week  and  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  distributed  rebate  tickets  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  entitling  them  to  admission  at  half  price. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes  etc. 


Organizing  Cannery — Mr.  W.  L.  Cochrane,  Box  821, 
Tucson,  Arizona,  is  planning  to  organize  a  canning  com¬ 
pany  at  Tucson  for  the  purpose  of  packing  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Build  New  Cannery — As  a  part  of  a  permanent  build¬ 
ing  program,  a  new  canning  factory  and  a  large  green¬ 
house  will  be  built  on  the  London  (Ohio)  prison  farm 
grounds  this  spring.  Surplus  farm  products  raised  on 
the  2,200-acre  state  tract  will  be  utilized  in  the  canning 
factory. 

F.  L.  Monnett,  fruit  canner  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  and 
Henry  Stelling,  a  prominent  cherry  grower,  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  last  week  from  the  convention  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  at  Chicago.  The  return 
trip  was  made  by  way  of  the  East  and  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Irving  A.  Nelson,  president  of  the  Lake  Mills  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  of  Lake  Mills,  la.,  was  a  recent  visitor 
at  San  Francisco,  spending  some  time  with  the  broker¬ 
age  firm  of  the  Lang  &  Stroh  Co.  Most  of  his  traveling 
in  California  was  done  by  airplane,  including  a  trip  be¬ 
tween  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Wm.  J.  Boradori,  San  Francisco  broker,  has  returned 
from  an  Eastern  trip  which  included  his  attendance  at 
the  Chicago  conventions  and  visits  to  various  trade 
centers. 


Allen  F.  Hartnett,  for  years  with  Mailliard  &  Schmie- 
dell,  of  San  Francisco,  Northern  California  sales  agents 
for  the  Van  Camp  Seafood  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Pacific  (3oast  sales  manager  for  this  packing 
concern.  He  will  continue  to  make  his  headquarters 
with  the  San  Francisco  concern,  whose  home  is  at  203 
California  street. 

The  San  Francisco  trade  recently  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  George  Mulbar,  vice-president  of  W.  R.  Booth  & 
Co.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  packers  of  peppers  and  chili  pow¬ 
der. 


SOI  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  will  of  the  late  George  R.  Stewart,  president  of 
the  Carmel  Canning  Company,  who  passed  away  in 
Greater  San  Francisco  early  in  February,  has  been  filed 
for  probate.  The  $200,000  estate  goes  to  his  widow 
and  a  daughter. 

The  Sierra  Vegetable  Packing  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  San  Francisco  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000  by  Charles  C.  Snyder,  Salinas,  and  B.  A.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Berkeley. 

The  United  Grocers,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco,  will  oiien 
a  branch  wholesale  establishment  at  Lodi,  Cal. 
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The  Northwestern  Tuna  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Everett,  Wash.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000,  by  Hans  and  Olaf  Floe  and  E.  C.  Olson. 

The  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  H.  Janssen  &  Co.,  322 
Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
Janssen-Shoemaker  Co. 

Max  Schmidt,  founder  of  the  Schmidt  Lithograph 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  well  known  to  all 
Pacific  Coast  canners,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birth¬ 
day  last  week,  the  Old  Timers’  Club  tendering  him  a 
luncheon  at  the  Commercial  Club.  Mr.  Schmidt  told 
his  hosts  he  had  lived  in  the  same  house  at  2614  Sac¬ 
ramento  street  for  55  years. 

Alexander  M.  Allan,  president  of  the  Monterey  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  a  sardine  packing  concern  organized  in 
1918,  and  president  of  the  Monterey  Bank,  passed 
away  at  his  home,  near  Monterey,  Cal.,  on  February 
24th.  He  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  three  daughters  and  a  son. 

The  plant  of  the  Greco  Canning  Company,  at  San 
Hose,  Cal.,  is  being  overhauled  and  much  new  equip¬ 
ment  installed.  This  concern  is  the  originator  of  the 
asparagus  style  pack  of  string  beans  and  other  can¬ 
neries  have  lately  taken  up  the  packing  of  this  product 
under  a  royalty  payment  arrangement.  Victor  V. 
Greco,  who  organized  the  company  in  1913,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  and  his  sons,  F.  E.  and  G.  J.  Creco,  are  first  and 
second  vice-presidents,  respectively. 

RUSSIA  TO  SPEND  $35,000,000  ON  CANNERIES 
Fifty-five  Factories  in  Operation  by  1933 — ^To  Buy  Tin¬ 
plate  in  Europe. 


%  Field  Hemper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Grates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 


The  1930  TOWNSEND  will 

embody  some  radical,  patented 
improvements  which  you  can 
get  in  no  other  machine. 

Orders  entered  now  will  take 
the  maximum  discount  of  7% 
and  will  be  shipped  when  re¬ 
quested. 

Write  NOW  for  our  catalog  and 
price  list. 


{Sixc«a»ort  (•  Z.  P.  Townaend,  tha  original  palaniaa) 


whe 


troubles  will  be  over 
1  you  instuU  a  TOWhBEND” 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


SOVIET  Russia  plans  to  erect  fifty-five  food  canning 
factories  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $35,000,000  before 
1933,  according  to  semi-official  advices  reaching 
this  country  from  British  tin  producers.  The  details 
of  the  plans  have  been  announced  in  London  bv  H. 
Shostak,  a  director  of  Arcos,  who  says  that  at  first  the 
tin  plate  to  be  used  in  the  factories  will  be  bought 
mainly  in  Europe. 


“The  factories,”  Mr.  Shostak  stated,  “will  be  mainly 
devoted  to  the  canning  of  salmon,  crab  and  other  fish, 
but  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  meat  and  milk  are 
also  to  be  packed.  Factories  are  now  being  constructed 
in  suitable  areas  throughout  the  country,  the  main  cen¬ 
ters  being  the  Far  Eastern  area,  the  TVanscaucasian 
Republics,  the  Northern  Caucasus,  Dagestan  and  the 
Crimea.  Three  are  to  be  built  in  Leningrad,  and  one 
very  large  establishment  in  Astrachan  and  one  in 
Nizhni  Novgorod.  All  the  factories  will  be  in  full  op¬ 
eration  by  October,  1933.  To  cope  with  the  huge  de¬ 
mand  for  produce,  five  refrigerating  warehouses  are 
being  constructed,  and  the  fishing  fleets  are  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged.  Farmers  are  also  being  encouraged 
to  grow  those  fruits  and  vegetables  best  suited  for  can¬ 
ning. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound — and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


“These  developments,”  he  added,  “should  involve  big 
orders  for  tinplate,  most  of  which  will  be  imported  from 
the  Continent  and  Great  Britain  in  the  beginning.  Pro¬ 
vision,  however,  will  later  be  made  for  large  scale  pro- 
ducttion  of  tinplate  in  Russia.  This  industry  has  al¬ 
ready  made  a  substantial  beginning.  Over  15,000  men 
will  be  employed  in  the  canning  industry  alone.” 


so  UDER 

M  F  G.  C  O.  1 

1  Manufacturers  of  \ 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers  ' 

Catalog  on  Requeat 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS  -  Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS— Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  ^valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Sixe  6*  X  9' 

38B  paces. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postace 

PrepaicL 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Thread  Rolling 

Bliss**  No.  219  Thread  Roller 

We  build  a  large  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  rolling  threads  on  sheet 
metal  articles.  The  Bliss  No.  219 
which  handles  work  from  to 
in  diameter  and  up  to  2"  in 
height  is  of  exceedingly  simple 
design  and  rugged  construction. 

It  is  the  ideal  machine  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cans  with  threaded 
caps.  On  some  classes  of  work  a 
production  of  125  or  more  a  min¬ 
ute  is  obtained. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


1 

LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

□ 

SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  a  aaaing  gracm  in  a  amntm  of  humor. 

Ralax  yaur  mintf— and  your  body.  You'll  ba  battar  mantally, 
phyaloally — and  finanoially 

Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  ara  walooma. 


>e^ 


DEFINED 

Small  Son — Papa,  what  are  cosmetics  ? 

Papa — Cosmetics,  my  son,  are  peach  preserves. 


Skipper — ^You  accuse  me  of  extravagance.  When  did 
I  ever  make  a  useless  purchase  ? 

Cook — What  about  that  fire  extinguisher  you  bought 
a  year  ago  ?  We’ve  never  used  it  once. 


Woman  (in  crowded  car,  to  her  friend) :  “I  wish 
that  good-looking  man  would  give  me  his  seat.” 

Five  men  got  up. 


The  sergeant-major  had  the  reputation  of  never  be¬ 
ing  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  A  young  officer  made  a 
bet  with  a  brother  officer  that  he  would  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  ask  the  sergeant-major  a  question 
that  would  baffle  him. 

The  sergeant-major  accompanied  the  young  officer 
on  his  rounds,  in  the  course  of  which  the  cook-house 
was  inspected.  Pointing  to  a  large  copper  of  water 
just  commencing  to  boil,  the  officer  said : 

‘‘Why  does  that  water  only  boil  round  the  edges  and 
not  in  the  center?” 

‘‘The  water  round  the  edge,  sir,”  replied  the  veteran, 
‘‘is  for  the  men  on  guard ;  they  have  their  breakfast 
half  an  hour  before  the  remainder  of  the  company.” 


PA  GOT  IT 

Daughter  (having  just  received  a  new  mink  coat 
from  father) — What  I  don’t  see  is  how  a  wonderful  fur 
can  come  from  such  a  low,  sneaking  beast. 

Father — I  don’t  ask  for  thanks,  dear,  but  I  really  in¬ 
sist  on  respect. — R.  A.  Bulletin. 


SUBSTITUTE 

A  man  went  into  a  second-hand  book  store  and 
asked:  ‘‘Have  you  a  copy  of  ‘Who’s  Who  and  What’s 
What,’  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome?” 

‘‘No,  sir,  ve  haven’t,”  replied  the  storekeeper,  ‘‘but 
ve  got  ‘Who’s  He  and  Vot’s  He  Got,’  by  Bradstreet.” 


FOR  JUSTICE  SAKE 

Judge — Before  being  sentenced  have  you  anything  to 
say? 

Barber — Yes,  your  honor.  I’d  like  to  shave  the  pros¬ 
ecuting  attorney  just  once. — Contributed. 


AGREED 

First  Loafer — I  hear  all  the  men  have  gone  on  a 
strike. 

Second  Loafer — What  have  they  struck  for? 

First  Loafer — Shorter  hours. 

Second  Loafer — Luck  to  ’em.  I  alius  did  say  that  60 
minutes  was  too  long  for  an  hour. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain.  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

1‘hillipg  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS.  .  ? 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich.  ' 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (k>rp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.'  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Itnit^  Company,  Baltimore. 

Co'n  Mixers  and  Agitators,  See  Corp  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eklw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Eviction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Perl’n-Chanman  Co.,  Perlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors, 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Cavity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  S«  Cl»n. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Ma^in^  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  S«  Pea  Hullere. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  ^nsing  B.  Warn«,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langrsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S^em,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  ms. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  (^.,  Baltimore. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

.\.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  _ 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  manufacturers. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chica^.  _ 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stechcr  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markew. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

M'LK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

vars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

I  n  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

'"olasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Comig.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co„  Moscow,  Idaho, 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore^ 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Pow’er  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SpraoTie-Sells  Com.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varietiea 
Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

•T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co..  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co,,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 
pinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore, 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters.  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
T«terB,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith.  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinaore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  A  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mdiy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach, 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure — High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 

Bargains  in  Used — 

1  2  V^alve  A-B  and  Sprague-Sells  Syrupers  with  drainers  and  disc-feed. 

Also — Sprague  Universal  Syrupers.  Also  —  A-B  and  Price  Drainers. 

Have  machines  for  8  oz.  No.  2h  and  No.  10  Cans  State  size  of  can 
and  will  quote,  subject  to  prior  sale. 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 


IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 


Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality, 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 


DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 


through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 


GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE, 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


